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Painting by John Steuart Curry—“*Panama Bazaar” 


U. S. Tourists Help Panama ‘‘Buy U. S.”’ 


TRATEGICALLY located along the principal lane of world travel 
S and trade, Panama is one of the world’s most fascinating 
bazaars. Into its shops pour luxury products and novelties 
from many countries. Avenida Central in Panama City and 
Front Street in Colon are lined with shops of international 
merchants. 

Apart from the Canal transit trade, Panama is essentially an 
agricultural country, growing bananas, abaca, cacao beans, and 
coconuts for export. 

The United States and the Canal Zone are the leading cus- 
tomers for Panamanian products, usually taking all but about 
5 per cent of all products. In 1945 some 67 per cent of Panama’s 
imports of $46,000,000 originated in the United States. 

Tourists as well as businessmen know the distinctive Panama Branch of The 
National City Bank as headquarters for all types of financial or other friendly 
service. This unit and the two nearby ones in the Canal Zone provide unequalled 


help for American businessmen in this crossroads area. Ask Head Office or any 
Branch how you can utilize our foreign service with its 45 overseas branches. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York - 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service’’ 


Gish tw Wirld Wile Sanktng 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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How National City’s experi- 
enced service is built ‘‘on the 
ground’”’ could not better be 
illustrated than by the ca- 
reer of Clarence M. Ander- 
son, Manager of the Panama 
City Branch. His quarter of 
a century in the Bank’s for- 
eign service has been spent 
upon the Isthmus of Panama. 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
ARGENTINA CHILE 
Buenos Aires Santiago 
Flores Valparaiso 
Plaza Once 
CUBA 
Rosario Havana 
BRAZIL Cuatro Caminos 
Rio de Janeiro Galiano 
Pernambuco La Lonja 
Santos : Caibarien 
Sido Paulo Cardenas 


Manzanillo 
CANAL ZONE 
Bail Matanzas 


Santiago 
ENGLAND 


London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


JAPAN 
Tokyo (Limited) 


Every 3 seconds a customer is served overseas 
Lal 
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Troubles for the British aircraft in- 
dustry are postponing the day when 
British planes will be able to compete 
with U.S. models. British air lines will 
have to use American equipment longer 
than they had expected. Postwar planes 
made in Englaad have run into méchan- 
ical kinks. With one standard two-mo- 
tored transport, it has been a question of 
icing. Another bigger model, planned 
for transatlantic service, has proved un- 
stable in take-offs and hard to control in 
the air. As a result, more U.S. planes are 
being ordered by British air lines. Orders 
from Australia and other Empire coun- 
tries for British planes have been can- 
celled in favor of American models. All 
this means another drain on Britain's 
scarce dollars. | 


Coal production in Spain is climbing 
slowly to a point where that country no 
longer will have to buy fuel abroad. 
Spain's coal reserves can take care of her 
needs for many years. When war halted 
Briiish shipments of coal, Spanish mines 
started increasing their output. Despite 
damage to equipment during the Civil 
War and a shortage of miners, coal pro- 
duction has doubled in six vears. Most of 
Spain's coal is bituminous and is found 
in the North near the Bay of Biscay. 
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A U.S. market for South African fruit 
now is being developed. Peaches, plums, 
 ctarines and other fruits, packed in 
South Africa between December and May 
cach year, are being shipped to the U. S. 
on six South African vessels equipped 
with special refrigeration facilities. 
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Russian aid to Bulgaria for the de- 
velopment ‘of natural resources is to in- 
crease. A Soviet geological expedition has 
just completed an extensive study in 
Gulgaria and has recommended the estab- 
lishment of several metallurgical indus- 
trics. Russian technical assistance is to 
be provided for further research of the 
ulgarian subsoil. Russian machinery is 
to be used for the development of a 
fertilizer industry and for the produc- 
tion of copper sulphates, sulphuric acids 
and superphosphates. 
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A new pencil industry for the Nether- 
lands is to begin production in June. The 
Dutch plant will use English graphite. 
By turning out 45,000,000 pencils a year, 
the factory will be able to satisfy the 
needs of all the pencil users in Holland. 
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German machine tools are to be dem- 
onstrated by the U.S. Government at 
the Frankford Arsenal in Philadelphia 
during April. Various types of grinding, 
rolling and milling machines, measuring 
and testing apparatus and plastics proc- 
essing equipment will be displayed and 
operated. One wartime development to 
be shown is a precision grinding machine 
with an optical system that enables the 
operator to check his work against the 
engineers design as he grinds. 


Sritish Empire wool is being disposed 
of faster than expected. More than half 
of a $656,000,000 stock of wool accu- 
mulated during the war by the United 
Kingdom, South Africa and Australia al- 
ready has been sold, chiefly to the U. S. 
Originally it was planned to sell this over 
a 12-vear period. Now it looks as if all will 


be sold betore the end of 1948. 


Protection for Argentine films is to 
mean more production of motion pic- 
tures in Argentina and fewer imported 
pictures. New regulations require Argen- 
tine theaters to show Argentine films for 
at least one week in each two-month 
period in first-run houses seating more 
than 2.500. Smaller theaters must show 
them two weeks out of each five months. 
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Gas-powered leeomotives are to be 
tried out in Russia. In eftorts to get along 
without coal, Japanese railways already 
have used natural gas successfully. Now, 
Soviet railways are building special gas 
tenders and gas pipe lines to service con- 
verted engines. 
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A superairport for Hong Kong is being 
planned. The site for a field with 8,000- 
foot runways, capable of future « x‘ nsion, 
is to be chosen by the British Miaistry of 
Civil Aviation. The field, to be the most 
modern and luxurious in the Orient, will 
accommodate the world’s largest planes. 
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A New Zealand market for British oil 
is assured with establishment of a Gov- 
ernment oil corporation in New Zealand. 
A 49 per cent interest in the distributing 
company is to be held by Anglo-Iranian 
Oil. New port and storage facilities will 
supply the Royal Navy in the Far East. 
The company also will compete as a dis- 
tributor with private U.S, companies in 
the area. The idea is to save dollars now 
spent for oil. 


Australian controls over lead are to be 
continued. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment will maintain price and export reg- 
ulations in order to supply Britain and to 
export the mineral to the U. S. in return 
for critically needed dollars. Lead has 
been hoarded by speculators in Australia 
in the hope that controls would be lifted. 
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All Colombian airfields are to be taken 
over by the Government. A $17,000,000 
corporation has been set up to run the 
nationalized fields. New airports will be 
built and old fields will be enlarged. 
The program is to be financed by a 
small tax on air fares. First job will be the 
extension of Barranquilla, Cali and 
Medellin airports. 
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Token shipments of U.S. goods to 
Britain are to be resumed after a month's 
suspension. American companies that did 
business with Britain before the war and 
that were forbidden to make shipments 
during the war now are allowed to send 
up to 20 per cent of the yearly value of 
prewar shipments. Some 184 commodi- 
ties are on the approved list. Shipments 
must be certified by the U. S. Commerce 
Department. 


U.S. aid for Brazilian railways and 
mines now totals $26,500,000. Latest 
credit from the Export-Import Bank is 
for $7,500,000. This loan was granted on 
condition that the Brazilian Government 
make a loan of $12,000,000 for the same 
purpose. The U.S. credits are extended 
for the purchase of U.S. equipment and 
services. 
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A pearl industry in Australia is to be 
set up by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. Prewar pearl fisheries were domi- 
nated by the Japanese. Veterans and im- 
migrant laborers are to man the new 
fishing industry in Northern Australia. A 
marketing organization also is to be estab- 
lished under Government supervision. 
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Telephone service between the U. S. 
and Russia now is available on two radio- 
telephone circuits linking New York and 
Moscow. The rate for a three-minute call 
is $12 on weekdays and $9 on Sundays. 
Telephone service between the U. S. and 
Romania also has been resumed for the 
first time since 1941. A three-minute 
call between the two countries now costs 
$12, about half the prewar rate. 
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The United States now is assuming unquestioned world leadership 
in political as well as economic affairs and World Report correspondents 
on all “fronts” are radioing, cabling and telephoning in reports on daily 
developments and longer-range trends. On page 5, you will find an 
informative over-all report on the world’s No. 1 story developing in 
Moscow-—including: a radioed analysis from Robert Kleiman, World 
Report correspondent covering the Big Four Foreign Ministers meeting. 
The full text of President Truman’s speech calling for assistance for 
Greece and Turkey begins on page 43. And our Photo Report (starting 
on page 32) gives you a pictorial presentation of the development of the 
United States role in international affairs from before the Revolution to 
today, with its new implications. 

* * * 

Dollars and planning march side by side in the new U.S. policy 
toward Greece and Turkey. What do the experts have in store for those 
countries which may turn out to be the proving grounds of a new 
relationship between the U.S. and Russia? John W. Mowinckel, World 
Report correspondent in the Eastern Mediterranean area (who is now 
in Athens), has cabled pertinent on-the-spot information concerning 
the existing situation. You get detailed accounts of just what U. S. 
dollars and supplies will mean to Greece and Turkey in separate dis- 
patches on pages 8 and 7, 

* © ” 

Britain’s troubles are far from over. The industrial tie-up caused by 
the severe winter and coal shortage is clearing up, but another serious 
problem is around the corner. Transport is replacing coal as Britain's 
national headache. The transportation system, vital to production and 
world trade, is showing signs of cracking up. What this will mean to 
the whole of Britain’s recovery program, and to the Labor Government, 
is explained in a dispatch on page 16. And our story on British political 
planning on page 12 gives the blueprint of what the Laborites have 
in mind to combat any attempt by their opponents to cash in politically 
on this or any other crisis that may arise in the Attlee Government’s 
program. 

oe * * 

The automobile waiting list is just as long in other countries as it 
is in the United States. Production is going ahead, but numerous 
obstacles stand in the way of new cars for many hopefully awaiting 
“the day.” On page 10, we present an analysis of the race for automobile 
production now going on among the industrial nations of the world. 
There’s also an interesting and informative story on the world’s food 
problems on page 28. Food exports from the U.S. to a hungry world 
are going to back up American policy of opposition to totalitarian ideas. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


For World Report 
Issue of March 25, 1947 
Volume 2, No. 12 

A big test is to be made of an old idea, an idea that bold action, if taken 
early enough, can halt aggression, can keep the world peaceful. 

There’s never been such a trial of preventive medicine, such a use of money 
and supplies by the U.S. to check a single power--Russia Lend-Lease, improvised 
after World War II began, wasn’t the same thing at all. 

Yet in both there’s a huge cost, a calculated risk. 


The reasoning behind U.S. plans for action is this: 

Russia's goal, whatever her timetable, is a Communist world. 

Russian leaders, ambitious and tightly organized, with communism to sell, 
are set to exploit discontent, to make gains at the expense of a weak Britain. 

Russian methods are those of infiltration, operating through Communist 
parties, utilizing all of the machinery of political propaganda and agitation. 

Russia is maneuvering to gain strategic advantages in the Mediterranean, is 
able te exert increasing pressure inside Greece and on Turkey’s borders. 

It all adds up to a pattern of deliberate expansion, of planned aggression. 
In this situation, the basic thought of U.S. officials is to profit from the 
‘past, to try to do now what the world failed to do before Japan went into Man- 
churia in 1931, before Italy invaded Ethiopia in 1935, before Germany reclaimed 
the Rhineland in 1936 and annexed Austria in 1938. Those are views held by 
important elements among the policy-makers. They are arguments for acting 
immediately in an effort to prevent a shooting war later on. 


Official opinion, held in Washington, is that as the U.S. backs up her 
words with dollars, with military missions, then Europe will take heart, will 
begin to do her own part toward recovery. On that theory: 

Western Germany almost surely will have its industry revived if present 
trends continue, in order to produce badly needed consumer goods. 

France will be securely on the Western side, enjoying larger credits. 

Belgium and Holland definitely will be restored. So, too, will Italy. 

Turkey will get a chance to industrialize, to shift her defense costs. 

Greece will move slowly but steadily toward a self-supporting state. 

Eastern Europe, the nations next to Russia, will be tempted with trade. 

That's the optimistic estimate. It is. based on belief that Russia will 
move more cautiously in the face of firmness, that it’s not Russia's intent or 
desire to have an open break with the U.S. at this stage. 


Another appraisal, now getting attention, is this: 


} | | | (ever) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


War scares will recur as Russia attempts to harass and annoy the U.S. 

Warlike moves by Russia will keep the world from settling down. 

Warfare in propaganda, in diplomacy, in ideas will be waged by Russia. 

Russia will tighten her hold on nations she controls, will fit the economy 
of those nations into the economic and political machinery of. Russia. 

Nations assisted by U.S. will be a continuing drain, will rely more and 
more on outside subsidies, will resent U.S. efforts to guide their future. 

In that event, Russia will count on a U.S. depression to cause Americans 
to balk at the high cost of attempted world leadership, to cause a clamor for 
cuts in military forces, for an end to loans abroad, for higher tariffs and 
fewer goods from outside. Russian policy could reconcile itself to a temporary 
delay, to a later chance when the U.S. would be preoccupied at home. 














Whichever analysis proves out, the U.S. is certain of this: 

Armed forces, on a scale far above prewar, must now be maintained. 

Taxes will be relatively high to support U.S. ventures abroad. 

Dollar loans will need to be regarded as an arm of national policy. 

Only thé U.S. among all the nations of the world is able to supply funds, 
to make goods in the volume required elsewhere to satisfy even the barest needs. 
Every place where voters have had a free choice they have refused to accept a 
Communist rule, have backed away from giving Communist parties a majority vote. 
Yet, defeat of Communists doesn't mean a Sure turn to capitalism, to U.S. ideas 
of how an economic system should be run. In all of Kuroype, instead, the underly- 
ing trend is toward managed economies, toward a dose of socialism, large or small. 








It's well worth remembering about Britain: 

Britain's troubles do not mean a change approaching in Britain's Govern- 
ment. As the situation looks at the moment: 7 

The Laborites are as strong now as the day they took office; maybe stronger. 

Conservatives talk and complain, but offer nothing to replace socialism. 

A thing generally overlooked in the world, lost sight of in parliamentary 
bickering, is the fact that Labor has had a long time to plen its politics; is 
well set, as a result, when it comes to political contests with opponents. 

Party strategy, set long ago and now paying off, is this: 

A legislative speed-up, forcing one revolutionary law to pace another. 

Use of wartime regulations in peace makes it possible to by-pass Parliament. 

Promise to crack down on the Lords if they get unruly keeps the Lords in line. 

The result of this strategy is to keep the opposition off balance; tends to 
force things at such a fast pace that opponents can’t get set; can't get a guard 
up against one attack before another comes along. You get this story on page 12. 

















As matters develop in the Western Hemisphere, the Peron regime in Argentina 
is making a display of shunning Russia, is busy building up Argentina's power. 

Trade deals by Argentina with Chile are duplicated in Bolivia. 

New agreement assures food for Bolivia and high prices for her minerals. 

Joint financing is to give Argentina a voice in managing Bolivian firms. 

Trade tie-up with Peru is to be pressed by Argentina's negotiators. 





In other words, Argentina is moving in to take a hand in leadership of trade | 


and finance in South America; is to have assurance that the deals now set will 
fix the pattern for the bulk of commerce among her neighbors. 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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U.S. ACTION TO CURB COMMUNISM 
HASTENS SHOWDOWN WITH RUSSIA 


Acknowledgement of mutual distrust 
brings Big Two relations to crucial 
stage, with issue now clearly drawn 


Reported from MOSCOW 
and WASHINGTON 


The two most powerful nations in 
the world are now at a new and historic 
stage in their relations. It is a stage of 
mutual distrust, openly arrived at and 
publicly proclaimed. What it means for 
the future can be surmised, but not con- 
fidently predicted. 

The United States is calling for a 
showdown on what it considers Russian 
expansion and aggression. American 
words in support of democracy and 
against totalitarianism are to be backed 
up with U. S. dollars, arms and, if neces- 
sary, soldiers. The U. S. policy of firmness 
and patience towards Russia is to take 
on immediate, practical meaning in 
Greece and Turkey. 

Deadline for the first action under the 
new U.S. policy is March 31. Congres- 
sional leaders are agreed that by then 
there should be a legislative decision on 
President Truman's request for $400,- 
000,000 worth of aid to Greece and Tur- 
key. The date was fixed by Great Britain's 
announcement that at that time her help 
to the two Mediterranean countries would 
have to be drastically reduced. 

The date assumes importance for an- 
other reason. The authority to draft men 
into the armed forces of the United States 
also ends March 31. But the Armed 
Forces Committee of the Senate now has 
decided, overwhelmingly, to keep intact 
the framework of the Selective Service 
System for at least an additional three 
months. Committee members say the 
international situation requires it. 

@ The new footing on which Russia and 

America face and oppose each other 
marks a sharp break with U. S. tradition 
and a sensational twist in U. S.-Soviet 
relations. 

Mr. Truman says, in effect, that speeches 
and diplomatic protests no longer are 
enough to protect democracy against 


aggression. Action is called for, by the 
U.S., no matter how far from Washing- 
ton the need arises. (See page 43.) 

Then the President goes on to imply 
that this means U.S. action wherever 
Russia threatens to impose _totalitarian- 
ism on other lands. 

Officially and formally the Truman re- 
quest to Congress does not call for a 
change in relations with the Soviet Union. 
The name of Russia does not appear in 
the President's address. He spoke against 
aggressors, but did not name any. The 
implication to Soviet leaders is: If the 
shoe fits, put it on. 

Meanwhile, the usual diplomatic 
courtesies are to be observed, so far as 
the U. S. is concerned. Russia has recalled 
her ambassadors at Washington, London 
and Paris for consultation, but this move 
is announced as temporary. The U. S. is 
maintaining her ambassador in Moscow. 
Americans are negotiating as usual with 
Soviet diplomats in the U. N. and at the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers. 





—Acme 


MOLOTOV— 
Outwardly, no change 


Outwardly, U.S. Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall and Soviet Foreign 
Minister V. M. Molotov have been nego- 
tiating as if nothing had happened in 
Washington. 

“There has been plenty of East-West 
criticism,’ radios Robert Kleiman, cor- 
respondent for World Report in Moscow, 
“but thus far the atmosphere has been 
congenial.” 

The U.S. intention, obviously, is that 
diplomatic business between Washing- 
ton and Moscow go on as usual. There is 
no call to arms, no suggestion of any- 
thing resembling a declaration of war or 
even a break in relations. 

What is intended is unmistakable 
notice to the Kremlin that the U.S. is 
now preparing to use its resources to stop 
Russian expansion and Communist in- 
filtration. The Truman language was 
designed to be blunt and clear enough 
to be understood in all the capitals of the 
world. Plain speaking now, it is hoped, 
will avert a clash of arms later. If, in the 
past, there has been uncértainty about 
U.S. policy and intentions overseas, 
there is to be none now. 

@ Diplomatic niceties, at the same time. 
are not to conceal the distrust which the 
Big Two have for each other’s intentions, 
form of government and ways of life. 

The Greek case merely brings U.S. 
distrust out into the open, as a prelude to 
action. 

The case of Hungary is making smaller 
headlines at the moment, since no U. S. 
action is talked of. Sharp protests have 
been registered, however, at what Wash- 
ington considers a Soviet attempt to force 
a Communist government on Hungary. 

Other cases are remembered in Wash- 
ington. There have been U. S: protests at 
Soviet behavior in Poland, Romania, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, Iran, France, Italy, 
Sweden, Norway and in the Far East. 
There is U.S. alarm at Communist 
growth in Latin America. And in the ex- 
enemy countries, where Soviet and Amer- 
ican troops face each other, the story since 
V-E Day is one of mounting distrust. 

On Russia’s part, suspicion of the 
capitalistic U.S. began early and has 
stayed late. By Marxian definition, capi- 
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MOSCOW FEARS 





ATOM BOMBS are a decisive military 
advantage. In the hand of an aggres- 
sor they could be used in a sudden 
attack that would paralyze the victim 
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AGGRESSION is the effect achieved 
by Russian troops, security forces and 
diplomats, in the U.S. view. Satellite 
states surrounding Russia are Exhibit A 


talist countries necessarily are aggressive, 
imperialistic and breeders of war. Radio 
Moscow soft-pedaled these charges dur- 
ing the war, but has since resumed them. 

Now, in the first Russian réaction to 
the Truman speech, the official Govern- 
ment newspaper Izvestia compares the 
new U.S. policy with that of Hitler. 
Scoffing at Truman's request to Congress 
to save Greece and Turkey from aggres- 
sion, Izvestia says that is just what Hitler 
used to say when about to seize a country. 

China, the Russians suggest, is a case 
in point. They interpret U.S. help to the 
Nationalist Government as being opposed 
to the interest of the Chinese people. 
Molotov, accordingly, has asked that the 
question of China be discussed by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, who are in 
Moscow to draft peace terms for Ger- 
many and Austria. 

Actually, as U.S. officials see it, the 
Molotov move has more to do with 
Greece than with China. Molotov spoke 
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DOLLAR DIPLOMACY is Russian 
term for U.S. aid to Europe. To the 


world’s hungry, food is a pro-demo- 
cratic argument they can understand 
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BORING FROM WITHIN is Soviet 
tactic most feared by U. S. from Greek 
guerrillas to “party line” organizations 
in U. S. cities, Communists stand as one 


shortly before Truman’s address to Con- 
gress. An airing of China's troubles, at 
Moscow, might remind congressmen that 
America failed to obtain unity and sta- 
bility in China. It may also have occurred 
to Molotov that Marshall was the archi- 
tect of U.S. policy in China. Thus Molo- 
tov may have hoped that debate over 
China would embarrass Marshall, put 
the U.S. on the defensive in Moscow 
and sow doubt in the minds of congress- 
men about to vote for aid to Greece. 
@ In Moscow, Molotov’s maneuvers on 
China and the discussions on Germany as 
well are overshadowed by the Truman 
declaration on U.S. policy. But whether 
the news from Washington will stiffen 
Soviet resistance or soften it is something 
known only to the Kremlin. The answer 
may come during the negotiations on 
Germany and Austria. 

As things stand in Moscow, Corre- 
spondent Kleiman informs World Report, 
this is the situation: 





—Biack Star 
CAPITALISM, in Soviet dialectics, is 
inseparable from monopoly, recurrent 
economic crises and war-breeding rival- 
ries. It is also opposed to communisi: 





—Sovioto 
THOUGHT CONTROL is a strict 
monopoly of Soviet propaganda in 
the U.S. view. Freedom of the press 
is basic in the democratic tradition 


“U.S. delegates are moderately opti- 
mistic in public, but pessimistic in private. 
They will press hard to get an agreement 
on the main outlines of an Austrian treaty. 

“Only hint of progress toward a Ger- 
man treaty, however, is the decision to 
tie together the discussion of economic 
and political unification. Before the U. S. 
delegates agree on much more, Marshall 
is to ask immediate Soviet guarantees of 
basic freedoms in Germanv. 

“But the fear is that the Conference 
will bog down either on the reparations 
issue, or on Western demands that the 
future German government be decentral- 
ized.” 

q@ In U.S. eyes, Germany is now only 
one of many conflicts between Commu- 
nist Russia and capitalistic America. The 
basic difference is between the Big Two 
themselves. Whether these two powers 
will compose their differences is now the 


biggest question in every capital of the 
world. 
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TURKEY CAST IN ROLE 
AS ANTI-RUSSIAN BASE 


U.S. aid is to be used to strengthen 
nation militarily and economically 
against Soviet expansion to the south 


Reported from ANKARA, LONDON 


and 


Turkey will be strengthened as an 
advance base against Russian expansion 
into the Middle East if the U. S. Congress 
approves President Truman's request to 
let the Turks have $150,000,000. 

The money is wanted mainly for 
military purposes and for strategic im- 
provements that have military use. 

Turkey's defenses, top-heavy in poorly 
equipped man power, are to be modern- 
ized so that some soldiers can be released 
for civilian work. 

Turkish ports, railroads, airfields and 
roads will be improved in case they ever 
have to support large military operations. 

Turkish steel and coal industries expect 
better equipment, to make the country 
more self-sufficient in these basic sinews 
of war. 

So bold is the program that it came as 
a surprise to Turkish officials and even to 
the British Government. That is why, in 
comment from London and Ankara, offi- 
cials have described the American pro- 
posal as “revolutionary,” certain to have 
effects “beyond the Mediterranean and 
the Near and Middle East.” 

@ Turkey’s situation calls for moral sup- 
port and military equipment more than 
for money. 

Since the war in Europe ended, Tur- 
key has been under constant pressure to 
grant Russia special rights in the Darda- 
nelles, connecting the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean. Russia's pressure has 
taken the form of official demands, press 
and radio attacks on the Turkish Govern- 
ment and suggestions that Turkey should 
give Russia the eastern provinces of Kars 
and Ardahan. The Turks have had to 
maintain an Army of nearly, 1,000,000 
men, about 4 per cent of the population. 
Nearly 60 per cent of the Turkish budget 
goes for military expenses. Basic improve- 
ments of the country’s economic resources 
have had to be postponed. 

Elections last year gave recognition to 
an opposition party for the first time in 


WASHINGTON 


the country’s modern history. But Hasan 
Saka, the Foreign Minister, was continued 
in office to show the world that Turkey’s 
decision to resist Russian demands was 
not changed by the elections. There is no 
Communist Party in Turkey, and left- 
wing activity is held virtually to nothing 
by a vigilant Government. 

Unlike Greece, Turkey is not in im- 
minent financial danger. Her budget defi- 
cit is small enough to be covered by in- 
ternal loans. A recent devaluation of her 
currency has kept exports at a high level. 
The U.S. is Turkey's best customer, and 
Britain is second best. Turkey has a gold 
reserve and since the war has received 
U. S. loans totaling $40,000,000 for pur- 
chase of industrial equipment, surplus 
property and merchant ships. 

British withdrawal from commitments 
in Turkey would not have great economic 
effect. Britain lent Turkey $40,000,000 
in 1939 under the Anglo-French alliance 
with Turkey. The Turks are not in arrears 
on that loan. During the war, Britain sent 
Turkey, on credit, arms worth somewhat 
less than $100,000,000. There have been 
no British loans to Turkey since the war. 
As a matter of fact, Britain owes money 
to Turkey for unpaid sterling balances 
held in London. Apart from political sup- 
port, Britain’s main postwar contribution 
to Turkey has been a military mission of 
33 officers, which the British now offer 
to increase to 60. 

@ The U.S. program planned for Tur- 
key is to start slowly and continue until 
the crisis is over. Not all the money would 
be committed immediately. Under present 
plans: 

Military equipment will be shipped so 
that Turkey can do its defense job with 
less man power. The country needs radar, 
anti aircraft protection, motor vehicles, 
tanks, coastal patrol ships, transport and 
fighter planes. Some light vessels may be 
furnished to strengthen the antiquated 
Turkish Navy. Airports need to be resur- 
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faced and equipped for night landings 
and the servicing of heavy bombers. 
Training of Turkish soldiers will go 
hand in hand with shipment of equip- 
ment. A U.S. military mission is to teach 
technical methods to the Turks so that 
they learn to use modern military devices. 
Machinery to improve basic industries 
and communications is also proposed. 
Turkey long has sought a U.S. loan 
of $500,000,000, but until the President 
unfolded his new policy there was little 
chance that she would get large sums. 
The Turks want to improve the ports of 
Zonguldak and Trebizond, across the 
Black Sea from Russia. They want to 
double-track the Ankara-Istanbul railway, 
replace rolling stock, extend rail lines to 
Iraq and Iran. They hope to increase the 
output of hydroelectric power at Ankara, 
Izmir and Adana and modernize ma- 
chinery in coal mines and steel mills. 
The emergency program is to help Tur- 
sey start on the parts of this program hav- 
ing the most immediate defense value. If 
more money is available, the Turks want 
to replace worn-out textile machinery, 
build new roads and expand irrigation. 
@ The basic strategy behind the U. S. 
program is that Turkey, as the most 
solidly anti-Communist country on Rus- 
sias border, merits U.S. support along 
with Greece. Turks believe the U.S. an- 
nouncement already has aided their bar- 
gaining position against Russia. When 
supplies begin-to flow, Turkey expects to 
demobilize part of her large Army. When 
the program is completed, Turkey will 
be an improved base for military resist- 
ance to any future threat from Russia. 
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MORE THAN DOLLARS NECESSARY 
TO PAY PRICE OF PEACE IN GREECE 


Careful planning, good management 
will be required over long period 
to restore nation’s economic health 


Reported from ATHENS 
and WASHINGTON 


Internal planning that will shape 
Greece’s future for years to come will go 
along with U.S. financial assistance to 
that country. 

Purpose of the $250,000,000 Pres- 
ident Truman is asking to spend initially 
in Greece is to enable that country to 
survive as a free nation. Back of the cash 
will be careful direction from the United 
States, all part of the price of buying 
peace in the Mediterranean. 

Questions are being asked as to how 
the money will be spent. The U.S. plan 
is still to be drafted, but surveys made 
permit a preview of the possibilities. 

This is what can be done in Greece: 
q@ At best, with U.S. “know-how” ap- 
plied to Greek economy, U.S. persuasion 
concentrated on Greek political unity, 
and U.S. reforms for the guerrilla-chas- 
ing Army of Greece, the country may be 
put on its feet to pay its own way within 
a few years. 

In 1947, Greece may not need all of 
the $250,000,000 loan. 

In this year, Greece will spend about 
$350,000,000, including $200,000,000 
for imports of grain, coal, machinery, 
textiles and other supplies; $50,000,000 
for reconstruction and about $100,000.- 
000 for military equipment. 

Income in 1947 will be about $130,- 
000,000. This will come in export earn- 
ings of some $85,000,000, shipping prof- 
its of $9,000,000, and private remittances 
from the U. S. of $36,000,000. 

The resulting deficit of $220,000,000 
may be covered in part by $15,000,000 
still to Greece's credit in the Export- 
Import Bank, $12,000,000 in deliveries 
due from the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, and $50,- 
000,000 as Greece's share of U.S. relief 
for liberated countries. What is left of 
the deficit, $143,000,000, will be covered 
by the new loan. 

In 1948, Greek production and earn- 
ings abroad may be up sufficiently to show 
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a deficit of only $180,000,000, assuming 
expenditures of $100,000,000 for recon- 
struction and development. A large por- 
tion of this may be covered with money 
left from 1947, but at least $80,000,000 
in new money may be sought from the 
United States. 

For 10 years thereafter, Greece is likely 
to need about $70,000,000 each year for 
sound development. Thus, by 1958, the 
U. S. might have a $1,000,000,000 invest- 
ment in a country able to pay its way. 
But such a picture is possible only if U. S. 
management is good, if Greeks co-operate 
and if the world remains peaceful and its 
economy continues to expand. ~- 

q@ At worst, the money now going into 
Greece may be sunk into quarrels among 
the Greeks, into political graft for Greek 
offcialdom, into projects that are not 


co-ordinated into a sound plan for Greek 
recovery. In this event, the U.S. might 
tire of throwing good money after bad, 
might leave Greece to the chaos from 
which Greek Communists could pull the 
country into Russia’s arms. 

To avoid the worst, Greeks and Amer- 
ican leaders look to good management. 
@ The plan for Greece still is on the 
drafting boards. Paul Porter, who heads 
a special economic mission now in the 
country, is to contribute. But out of 
studies already made in Greece by 
UNRRA, the United Nations, the U.N. 
Food and Agriculture Organization and 
other groups, the following outlines of a 
plan are developing: 

Essentials are security, to be provided 
by an Army that may be reorganized on 
U.S. advice; political stability, to be at- 
tained by persuading as many as possible 
of the Greek parties to work together, 
with or without King George II; and re- 
establishment of public confidence. Of 
this last, John Mowinckel, World Report 
staff correspondent in Athens, says: 

“If Greeks get the impression that U. S. 
commitments are not only for one year 
but for a long term, then capital hitherto 
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kept hidden will be made available for 
investment. The wave of optimism and 
confidence now current thus might 
spread.” 

Over-all objectives of the plans for 
Greece are to keep the country alive 
while restoring its earning power. 

Prices, now a major obstacle to trade 
within Greece as well as with other 
countries, are to be leveled off to en- 
courage trade. 

Inside Greece, prices of manufactured 
articles are high, those of farm products 
low. These may be readjusted by remov- 
ing taxes and duties on essential con- 
sumer goods and increasing the supply of 
manufactured goods to farm co-opera- 
tives. 

Prices of Greek goods for export are 
far above world market levels. As a tem- 
porary measure to encourage exports, 
Greek traders might be given part of 
their proceeds in other currencies, which 
they could sell on the free market in 
Greece for drachma. As confidence re- 
turns, an exchange fund would be es- 
tablished to stabilize the drachma on a 
permanent basis. Currency reform must 
be supported by a cut in Government 
expenditures. 

Transport must be restored. 

Greek railroads will require about 
$70,000,000 for complete rehabilitation. 
Only 59 per cent of the prewar tracks can 
be used for through service; since 1939, 
82 per cent of Greece's freight cars and 
76 per cent of her locomotives have been 
lost. Freight rates are leading the price 
rise. World-wide shortages of railroad 
equipment, however, may limit imme- 
diate expenditures to $20,000,000. 

Roads and coastal shipping, mean- 
while, must bear most of the traffic bur- 
den. At present, Greek roads are so bad 


that trucks can travel at an average of 
only 11 miles an hour. Although the 10,- 
000 trucks in the country are adequate 
for present needs, many are wearing out. 
The FAO report recommends immediate 
repair of the roads by mobilizing all 
Greek men for a half day’s national serv- 
ice on road repair each week for a month. 

Coastal shipping will help, for no point 
in Greece is more than 70 miles from the 
sea. The British Navy cleared some of 
the ports, but complete reconstruction of 
facilities smashed by war will require 
about $53,000,000, spread over several 
years.. Ships sunk in the Corinth Canal 
are to be raised and sold for scrap needed 
in Greek workshops. 

Ocean shipping soon will be restored 
to prewar levels. Greece has 99 Liberty 
ships and two C-1 ships purchased on 
credit from the U.S. and is to get 49 
more Liberty ships on credit this year. 
The country’s merchant fleet thus will 
total about 1,700,000 gross tons of rela- 
tively modern ships compared to 1,800,- 
000 tons of over-age ships operated before 
the war. 

The world’s tramp trade, now almost 
negligible, may prove a profitable source 
of revenue for Greece. Freight rates are 
high; Greek wages are low; Greeks are 
good sailors. Net profits from shipping 
may bring Greece about $15,000,000 a 
year. The problem is to get Greek ship. 
owners to reinvest those profits in Greece. 

Tobacco, which once constituted more 
than half of the total value of Greek 
exports, is a valuable asset. It stands 
high among the plants and fruits that 
Greece may use to restore her trade with 
Europe, which once took 78 per cent of 
Greek exports. 

Germany formerly took nearly half the 
Greek tobacco crop of 54,000 tons. Now, 


while Germans pay about 50 cents for 
one American cigarette, Greeks cannot 
get parts for German machinery installed 
in Greek plants. Greek tobacco given to 
German workers as a production bonus 
would enable Greece to buy in Germany. 
Officials of the U.S. and British zones 
are to encourage German trade with 
Greece. 

U. S. cigarette manufacturers are ready 
to buy more tobacco from Greece if 
prices approximate Turkish prices. Cur- 
rently, though U.S. production of cig- 
arettes has doubled since 1938, the pro- 
portion of oriental tobacco used is down 
from 11 per cent to 5.7 per cent. If the 
proportion of oriental were increased to 
about: 8.5 per cent, Greece would sell 
some 14,000 tons of tobacco to the U. S., 
leaving 32,000 tons for sale in Europe. 

Other products to be marketed in Eu- 

rope include wine, raisins, figs, tanning 
fluids and resins. 
@ To make planning work, the U.S. is 
to seek expert advice in every field. 
Greeks are to co-operate; Britain and 
other friendly nations will help by ex- 
panding their trade with Greece. 

Short-term aid to Greece, stop-gap 
loans designed only to keep the Greek 
Army strong and the drachma from col- 
lapse, may be lost in a bottomless pit of 
wasted dollars and energies. 

Long-term planning may be necessary 
to put Greece back on her feet. President 
Truman says the U.S. is out to help 
Greeks “against aggressive movements 
that seek to impose upon them totalitarian 
regimes,” Not only the Greeks, but Russia 
and the rest of the world, will be watch- 
ing this first attempt by the U. S. in peace- 
time to help a European country become 
what Truman calls a “self-supporting and 
self-respecting democracy.” 
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EUROPEAN AUTO MAKERS LOSING 
FOOTHOLD IN WORLD MARKETS 


High prices and lack of materials 
hobble Continental producers as U.S. 
output reaches near-record levels 


European auto makers are about 
to lose most of the foothold they gained 
in world markets last year while Ameri- 
can industry was crippled by strikes and 
shortages. 

American production of motor 
cars and trucks finally is hitting its stride 
at prewar levels at a time when manu- 
facturers in Europe are floundering in 
the midst of desperate shortages and 
inflation troubles. 

U.S. factories are turning out motor 
vehicles at the near-record rate of 100,- 
000 a week. Automobiles are being built 
faster than shipping space can be found 
to carry them abroad. 

World production of automobiles in 

1946 is shown in the accompanying 
chart. In spite of strikes and other diffi- 
culties, the U.S. produced three times 
as many cars and trucks last year as the 
rest of the world together. The lead 
already established by the U.S. over 
other auto-producing countries is to get 
bigger in 1947 and 1948. 
@ U.S. production of cars and trucks 
in February was a near record for the 
postwar period. Total number of vehicles 
produced during the month was about 
380,000, a little short of October's 392,- 
000, but February is a short month. 

Auto makers in the U.S. expect to 
keep the 100,000-a-week pace throughout 
March. At that rate, the U. S. might pro- 
duce nearly 5,000,000 cars and trucks 
this year. Allowing for some labor difficul- 
ties and suspensions of assembly lines for 
model changes in the later months, how- 
ever, a more conservative estimate for 
1947 would be 4,500,000 units. 

Most auto manufacturers in the U. S. 
do not expect to reach peak production 
until 1948. The larger producers have not 
yet approached capacity production. Out- 
put of cars and trucks in 1948 is likely to 
break the 1929 record of 5,300,000. 

@ U.S. exports of motor .vehicles in 
1946 were 331,004—a little less than 
Britain’s entire production. 
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Export licensing has held down U. S. 
shipments of cars abroad to 6 per cent 
of total output of passenger cars and 20 
per cent of trucks. The restriction is now 
removed from truck exports, but manu- 
facturers are voluntarily holding exports 
to the 20 per cent figure because need in 
the U.S. still is great. For the same rea- 
son, they plan to restrict passenger-car 
exports for some time after export control 
is lifted. 

Obstacle to greater exports of motor 
cars from the U.S. no longer is the lack 
of production but the lack of ocean ship- 
ping. Much of the available shipping 
space is taken up with relief cargoes. 
Largely because of the transportation 
bottleneck, there has been very little in- 
crease in U.S. exports of autos in the 
last six months. 

U.S. manufacturers are ready to ship 
more cars abroad as soon as they can get 
more space on ships. U. S. railroads will 
not accept freight to seaports unless the 
manufacturer gets shipping space in ad- 
vance. This is holding movement back as 
far as Detroit. 

Port congestion in South America is 
another factor limiting U.S. deliveries 
abroad. For example, no ships have left 
the U.S. for Rio de Janeiro or Santos for 
several weeks because of congestion in 
those ports. Freight movement is being 
diverted from the more crowded ports 
in South America to give them a chance 
to clean up the backlog of ships waiting 
to dock. 

Argentina has imposed a surcharge of 
25 per cent on freight until congestion 
at Buenos Aires is relieved. One of 
Colombia’s important ports has been 
embargoed for several weeks. 

Destinations of exported U.S. cars 
and trucks are every section of the globe. 
The biggest market is in South America, 
second biggest in Africa. 

Most of Europe nowadays is in no posi- 
tion to spend its precious dollars for 
American automobiles. But some U. S. 


cars are going to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and to Switzerland. Very few are 
going to the Far East, where purchases 
are confined pretty much to trucks for 
Government use. 

Demand for automobiles in Africa is 


increasing rapidly because so many roads 


were built or improved in that part of 
the world during the war. 

Competition for U.S. motor cars is 
negligible in much of the world, in spite 
of intensive export drives by European 
manufacturers. 

In trucks, especially since the Germans 
are out of the picture, the U.S. has the 
field pretty much to itself. British makers 
hope to hold on io some of the market 
for heavy trucks, especially Diesel types. 
but have little hope of competing on anv 
large scale with light and medium-weight 
trucks from the U. S. 

Strongest competition offered by Euro- 
pean manufacturers is in the field of light 
passenger cars. Price advantage such 
cars once had has largely been wiped out 
by inflation, which has affected the cost 
of European makes more than U. S. cars. 
But small models from Europe still have 
the advantage of economy of operation. 

Although 10 countries make motor cars, 

only six are producing many for export. 
They are the U.S., Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Sweden and Italy. Output 
in Japan and Germany is mostly of trucks 
for local needs. The only exports from 
Russia are a few diplomatic cars. Czecho- 
slovakian exports still are on a small 
scale. 
@ The lag in European output, in the 
short run, is largely due to shortages of 
nearly all the elements that go into the 
manufacture of a motor vehicle: machin- 
ery, fuel, raw materials and skilled labor. 
But even after these shortages have been 
solved, it seems unlikely that any Euro- 
pean country will be able to offer the 
U. S. serious competition in world markets 
for cars and trucks. 

British production of motor cars, which 
climbed steadily throughout 1946, has 
been struck a staggering blow in the last 
two months by the fuel crisis and tie-ups 
in transportation caused by severe bliz- 
zards. Production has been set back at 
least two months. - 

The effects of the breakdown in Brit- 
ish industry will be felt far into the year. 
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Electric power has been restored un- 
evenly throughout the country, with the 
result that certain suppliers of raw mate- 
rials and components have been slower 
getting back into production than others. 
Since the industry depends on highly co- 
ordinated supply, continuing shortages of 
a few small but essential components may 
hold down production for months. 

At the turn of the year, just before the 
coal crisis, Britain was turning out motor 
cars at the rate of 480,000 a year, which 
was about equal to the prewar level. 
About a third of Britain’s 1946 output 
was reserved for export. 

Price of cars and trucks in Britain has 
gone up faster than in the U.S. It is 
cheaper to import a car fromthe U. S. 
into Britain now than to buy a British 
car of the same type. 
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Russian auto factories are running into 
the same troubles as the producers in 
Western Europe—shortages of nearly 
everything. The automobile industry of 
the Soviet Union fell short of its produc- 
tion goal for 1946 and lost 140,000,000 
rubles more than the Government had 
anticipated. Russian vehicles are not ex- 
pected to appear in export markets for 
years because of great home demand. 

Although the Soviet Union is devoting 
most of its attention to trucks,-small-scale 
manufacture of a bantamweight car and 
a medium-size automobile is getting un- 
der way. The Russians now have 2%-ton 
trucks in mass production and plan to 
prepare this year for production of heavy 
Diesel trucks of 5 and 7 tons. 

@ French production has been rising 
steadily, and exports now are close to the 


1938 level. France is reserving two thirds 
of her output of passenger cars for ex- 
port, but ships abroad only about 18 
per cent of her truck production. 

High prices of the French cars put 
them at a disadvantage in export markets, 
however, and the auto industry in France 
still is plagued with shortages of coal, 
steel, lead, zinc and copper. 

Sweden is pushing her Volco cars and 
trucks, but few are being made. Czecho- 
slovakia plans to produce 25,000 units in 
1947. Italy is reserving most of her pro- 
duction for export, but production still 
is small. 

@ All European manufacturers of motor 
cars now must find some way to lower 
prices and raise quality, or prepare to 
give up part of the foothold they man- 
aged to obtain in world markets last year. 
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LABORITES UNSHAKEN POLITICALLY 
DESPITE BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC JOLTS 


No change in the Cabinet is in 
prospect, and Socialist program 
is to be carried out as planned 


Reported from 
LONDON 


Economic crises and Opposition 
attacks have not weakened the grip of 
Britain's Labor Government. Socialist 
planning is to go forward undisturbed. 

Political strategy, charted more 
carefully than economic strategy, is pay- 
ing off for the Laborites. Talk of trouble 
within the Cabinet does not mean a weak- 
ening of control. Opinion in London is 
that the Labor Goverment is entrenched 
for the present. A sharp change in British 
politics could bring about a Labor crack- 
up, but that is not an immediate prospect. 

Parliament's recent vote of confidence 
in the Cabinet, delivered after three days 
of antiadministration criticism from Con- 
servatives and Liberals, is taken as a 
demonstration of party unity, built up 
through years of political planning. 

@ The real meaning of the strength and 
popular support behind the Attlee Cabi- 
net is this: 
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Nationalization program is to go ahead 
on schedule. With the votes to back it 
up in Parliament, the Labor Government 
can do just about as it pleases with Brit- 
ish business. 

International affairs may undergo some 
changes, but that will be because of 
revised planning inside the Government, 
not because of pressure from opponents. 

Popular support, the Laborites feel, is 
as solid on their side now as it was the 
day they took office. 

Determined not to let this support 
weaken under the discomforts of a bleak 
winter, the Cabinet is setting up an elab- 
orate publicity campaign to keep Britons 
informed on the Government's activities. 
Every advertising technique will be used 
in newspapers, on the radio and on bill- 
boards to explain Britain’s problems and 
the Government's plans for solving them. 

“The Conservative Party is getting no- 
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where in trying to arouse anti-Labor feel- 
ing by appealing to voters to vote Tory 
for the good of the country,” reports 
E. J. Drechsel, World Report staff cor- 
respondent in London. 

“Too many millions are directly con- 
cerned with nationalization’s success, 
social security, improved education and 
other Labor measures. 

“The voters just don’t trust the Con- 
servatives to provide them with full em- 
ployment. It is generally held that labor 
unrest, strikes, slowdowns, would be more 
prevalent under a Conservative Govern- 
ment than they now are under Labor.” 

@ Behind the support of the Laborites 
is a simple but well-laid political strategy 
with the direct purpose of keeping Labor 
in power. This strategy is to keep political 
opponents on the defensive and swamped 
with complex legislative work. The idea 
is to make things move so fast that op- 
ponents cannot get set for attack. 

Labor’s plans to meet political and 
economic crises once the party came to 
power were weil prepared even before 
the war. 

Emergency steps were contemplated to 
maintain economic controls. Wartime 
controls are to continue in effect until 
1950. They leave the Government free 
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ALEXANDER-—the conscript Army 




















to take action that ordinarily would re- 
quire legislative approval. 

A speed-up of legislation to bring the 
Labor program into effect was planned 
in advance. Under Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Herbert Morrison, Labor's parlia- 
mentary leader, the legislature is being 
run on a streamlined basis with difficult 
deadlines set on committee work and gag 
rules applied to debate. Some of the most 
complex legislation in British history goes 
through Parliament. with the ease of a 
simple resolution. 

Against the House of Lords, where 
Conservatives hold a big majority and, 
theoretically, can stall legislation, the 
Labor Party is ready to act on a moment's 
notice. The party platform in 1945 stated: 
“We give clear notice that we will not 
tolerate obstruction of the people’s will 
by the House of Lords.” The simple tac- 
tic would be to name enough Labor peers 
to outvote any possible combination of 
Opposition members. Under British prac- 
tice, the King would not refuse to name 
the peers requested by the Government. 

With this strategy, the Laborites are 

confident in their control. By-elections 
since Labor's victory in 1945 have not cut 
into the party majority. That majority 
now is such that a revolt by a sizable 
number of Labor members of Parliament 
—an unlikely occurrence—would not be 
sufficient to dislodge the present Govern- 
ment. The troubles that the Labor Gov- 
ernment is having come from within the 
party, but they are not as much a threat 
to political control as they appear on 
the surface. 
@ Labor's weaknesses do not show up 
in a parliamentary vote. They are felt 
during closed party meetings, when La- 
b or members sharply criticize the Govern- 
ment. 

in part, the trouble arises from a basic 
division in Labor’s ranks. The party con- 
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BEVAN-—the lag in housing 


sists of labor union leaders as well as 
intellectuals. The difficulties arising from 
this division frequently are magnified by 
personality clashes. 

In world affairs, the Government's 
position is most vulnerable to criticism. 
Labor’s main interest and experience al- 
ways has been in domestic affairs. At first, 
the policies of Foreign Secretary Bevin 
were criticized by left-wing Laborites as 
being a mere continuation of Conservative 
policies. There were strong objections to 
the support Bevin got from Tories in 
Parliament. 

Many Socialists did not like Secretary 
Bevin's attitude on Soviet Russia. They 
feel they have more in common with 
Russia than with U.S. capitalism. They 
want to escape involvement in what they 
regard as American power politics in the 
Middle East, in China, in Italy and in 
Germany. 

Some Laborites felt that Bevin was 
being influenced by the War Office and 
the Admiralty, especially in Palestine and 
Greece. 

But with Britain's withdrawal from 
India and the Middle East now assured 
and with the signing of a treaty with So- 
cialist France, many of the early rebels 
are coming back into the fold. 

In the economic crisis, new voices of 
protest have been heard within the Labor 
Party. There is no questioning of basic 
policy but rather of how the policy is be- 
ing carried out. Much of the criticism 
deals in personalities. 

Minister of Fuel and Power Emanuel 
Shinwell has been blamed by some of his 
own party members for the coal crisis. 
Party critics accuse Herbert Morrison, 
the Deputy Prime Minister, of mishan- 
dling Labor's over-all planning, take Min- 
ister of Health Aneurin Bevan to task 
because ot the housing shortage, quarrel 
with Minister of Labor George Isaacs 
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MORRISON—mis-planned economy 


because of the long working hours of 
British workmen, and denounce Defense 
Minister A. V. Alexander for keeping a 
big Army when man power is critically 
short. 

@ No shake-up is expected in the Gov- 
ernment despite demands from different 
quarters of the Labor Party for more 
vigorous leadership at home, for more— 
or less—control over Britain's economy 
and for a further shift one way or the 
other in policy abroad. 

Although left-wing Laborites would 
like to see Bevin, Morrison, Isaacs and 
Alexander fired from the Cabinet and 
although the right wing would prefer to 
see Revan and Shinwell go, Prime Min- 
ister Attlee is not expected to make any 
big changes soon. For one thing, a 
change, even if desired by Labor leader- 
ship, could not be made gracefully at 
this time. Bevin is in Moscow, Morrison 
is sick. Bevan has pneumonia. Sir Stafford 
Cripps must limit his work to avoid a 
breakdown such as he suffered last year. 
Shinwell’s removal would be an admis- 
sion of failure. | 

But the biggest problem in reshuffling 
the Government is the lack of competent 
men to fill the jobs. Sir Stafford has 
pointed out that the Labor movement has 
not yet developed good administrators 
in its climb to power. In fact, the Labor 
Party must get along with its present 
leaders; it has no others. 

@ Discipline within the party is to be 
the continuing key to the Labor Govern- 
ment’s power. All elements are mindful 
that there is no alternative to unity. Party 
rules do not permit joining with other 
parties. Labor's fall from power in 1931 
after such a step is too well remembered. 

All in all, the Labor Government is 
emerging from the trials of a severe 
winter with its political fences stronger 
than ever before. 
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ISAACS—the hours and the pay 
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INSPIRES 


CLEANUP IN MOSCOW 


Capital’s hotels redecorated and 
personal services emphasized in 
welcoming Conference visitors 


Reported from 
MOSCOW 


All the resources of the Soviet 
Union have been tapped 'to‘make guests 
from other countries feel at home during 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference in Moscow. The Russians have 
put themselves out to play the role of the 
generous host. 

Accommodations and service are 
the equivalent of that in first-class Ameri- 
can hotels. Intourist, Russia’s principal 
travel agency, has marshaled its most ef- 
ficient personnel to wait on visitors hand 
and foot—even to the point of serving 
breakfast in bed. 

A description of the Moscow that has 
now become the temporary home for 
delegations from the United States, 
Great Britain and France is contained 
in the following dispatch cabled by Rob- 
ert Kleiman, World Report correspond- 
ent in Moscow: 

Chambermaids, 


waiters, barmaids, 


guides and chauffeurs have been brought 
from such far-away points as Stockholm 
and Tiflis, Georgia, near Stalin’s home 
town in the distant South. Dozens of 
English and French-speaking interpreters 
hover around to translate every simple re- 
quest into instant action. 

@ Most impressive job has been done on 
the 15-story Gostinitza Moskva (Hotel 
Moscow), Russia’s largest, most modern 
hotel, which was built in 1937. In the 
six weeks preceding the meeting, this 
sprawling hostelry, overlooking the Krem- 
lin spires, was emptied of the hundreds 
of Soviet officials and business managers 
who normally live there. 

The paint-chipped walls, neglected 
during the war, have been redone in deli- 
cate pastels. A horde of plasterers, plumb- 
ers, upholsterers and scrubwomen have 
renovated the rooms and halls from top 
to bottom. New fumiture, rugs and 
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WHEN THE SOVIET ARMY SALUTED THE KREMLIN 
Today’s decorations are different, but Moscow is gala again 
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chrome fixtures have been installed. Now 
the hotel offers two-hour pressing and 
three-day laundry service, even dry clean 
ing, hitherto unknown in Moscow. 

Amusements. There is dancing at 
lunch, tea and supper in the hotel's or- 
nate dining room. 

Tickets for the ballet and the cinemas 
are readily available on 24-hour notice 
These tickets are harder for Moscow resi- 
dents to obtain than are tickets for a 
Broadway hit in the U.S. 

Shopping. Cheerful service is the order 
of the day not only at the hotel but at 
the so-called “commercial” stores where 
diplomats and correspondents are free 
to buy. These stores are well stocked with 
food, clothing, electrical toasters, radios 
and other consumer goods. Ration cards 
are not required. 

Prices, however, are steep. Some items 
cost no more than in the U. S., but most 
are double or triple U.S. prices, which 
makes them very expensive indeed to 
the average Russian. Soviet workers get 
their living essentials at the so-called 
“state” stores where ration cards are re- 
quired. State store prices for clothing. 
food and other necessities are only a frac- 
tion of U.S. prices. 

The commercial stores sell these same 
goods and also many luxuries and higher- 
quality items. These stores serve a quad- 
ruple purpose. They provide the Russian 
people with an incentive to work harder 
and earn more pay and provide a con- 
venient outlet for consumer goods and 
luxury products which are not yet pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity for sale at low 
ration prices. In addition, they help mop 
up the excess purchasing power of higher- 
income groups and, equally important. 
their well-stocked shelves are a promise 
of future plenty to Russia’s millions who 
for some years yet must bear the hard. 
ships of rebuilding a devastated country 

The exertions to which the Russians 
have gone to make visitors comfortable 
have pleasantly surprised most resident 
diplomats, since great areas of the coun 
try still are devastated. Labor is short. 


‘ there is a critical scarcity of food as a 


result of Russia’s worst drought since 
1921, and housing is shorter than in 
New York. | 

@ National pride, national feeling, is just 
as strong in the Soviet Union as in the 
U. S., Britain or France. 

During the war, official propaganda 
emphasized the “Motherland” and other 
symbols stimulating national feeling. The 
names of many things have been changed 
to conform to the line that communism 
can be built in one country. Cabinet 
members, for example, once called Com- 
missars, now are Officially titled Ministers. 
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ARGENTINA COOLS 
TOWARD SOVIET UNION 


Era of good feeling draws to close 
as Peron orients policy toward U.S. 
Russian trade mission ends activities 


Reported 


from 


BUENOS AIRES 


Russia lost, at least for the pres- 
ent, her campaign to establish firm ties of 
trade and friendship with Argentina. 

Diplomatic relations now are 
near the freezing point. A Russian trade 
mission, after nearly a year of futile 
dickering, has made clear its intention 
of abandoning negotiations in Buenos 
Aires, and its chief has left for Moscow. 

Thus, prospects of warm and last- 
ing amity between Russia and Argentina, 
characterized a few months ago as a 
serious threat to U. S. interests, are fading 
out. 

“Behind Russia’s difficulties is Presi- 
dent Juan D. Perén’s wish to demonstrate 
his country’s orientation toward Wash- 
ington and against Moscow,” reports Ber- 
nard S. Redmont, staff correspondent of 
World Report, in a dispatch from Buenos 
Aires. 

“U.S. officials have made it clear to 
Perén that, if he were to buy arms from 
Russia, his chances of getting them later 
from the U.S. under a program for uni- 
fied defense of the Hemisphere would be 
prejudiced. 

“The Russians privately accuse U. S. 
Ambassador George S. Messersmith of 
having torpedoed their formerly warm 
relations with Perdén.” 

Russia's inability to furnish many of 

the manufactured goods that Argentina 
wants also is a factor in the collapse of 
trade negotiations. 
@] Russia’s attempt to establish close re- 
lations was launched last March, when 
a mission from Moscow reached Buenos 
Aires. At that time, bitterness between 
Perén and U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State Spruille Braden was at its height. 
So the Russian mission's arrival was 
hailed by the pro-Perén press, and its 
members were singled out for cordial 
treatment at official functions. 

Extensive trade plans were disclosed. 
Russia was to supply newsprint, ply- 
wood, lumber, fish, perfumes, dyestuffs, 


minerals and cheap automobiles. She 
was to build a tire factory at Cérdoba. 
Argentina hoped, in addition, to get Rus- 
sian tractors, farm machinery, oil-drilling 
equipment and munitions. 

A Russian commercial office was 
opened. Tass, the Soviet news agency, 
set up a bureau. Two Russian steamships 
called at Buenos Aires each month. 

The Russians sold newsprint to Argen- 
tina. They also began making purchases 
of wool, hides, linseed oil and other prod- 
ucts that, by the end of 1946, amounted 
to $19,000,000, a record for Russian buy- 
ing in Argentina. 

Diplomatic relations, broken in 1917, 

were re-established in June, shortly after 
Peron’s inauguration. 
@ Deterioration of these cordial rela- 
tions began to set in last July, a few weeks 
after Messersmith’s arrival. It has spread 
fast in recent weeks. 


Exporters complained that it was in- 
creasingly hard to get permits for ship- 
ments of Argentine products to Russia, 
even though ample supplies were avail- 
able. 

A trade treaty, presented to the Argen- 
tine Government five months ago, re- 
ceived no action. 

A theater showing Russian films was 
closed. Two Russian pictures were 
banned. 

A publicity campaign in the pro-Peron 
press against Argentine Communists was 
extended to include the Soviet Union, 
Generalissimo Joseph Stalin and Russian 
life as its targets. This campaign led to 
a formal protest on March 6 by Ambas- 
sador Mikhail G. Sergeyev to Foreign 
Minister Juan Bramuglia against “insults, 
calumnies and,falsities against the Soviet 
people and Government.” Sergeyev de- 
clared Russia had sent her mission “with 
respect, dignity and friendship toward 
Argentina,” that she had refrained from 
interfering in Argentine aftairs and that 
she expected the same respect and 
friendship. 

The next day Constantin Shevelev, 
head of the trade mission, left for home. 

Relations now are frigid, but correct. 
The Russians say negotiations for a trade 
agreement, if resumed, will have to take 
place in Moscow. Argentina's first Am- 
bassador to Russia, Federico Cantoni, is 
en route to Moscow with a staff and de- 
pendents totaling 98 persons. Ambassa- 
dor Sergeyev is still in Buenos Aires, but 
it would not surprise diplomatic circles 
there if he were to return home for con- 
sultation as a final gesture of displeasure. 





RESPECTS FROM THE RUSSIAN TRADE MISSION 
The smiles and flowers withered in an atmosphere frigidly correct 
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BRITAIN FACES TRANSPORT CRISIS 
THAT MAY CUT EXPORTS FURTHER 


Threatened breakdown of nation’s 
worn-out railroads may strangle 
both production and distribution 


Reported from 
LONDON 


Great Britain’s next crisis already 
is taking shape in the repair yards of the 
nation’s railways. 

There are signs of an approaching 
collapse of transport at a time when 
Britain is most dependent on the move- 
ment of raw materials and finished goods. 
Locomotives are breaking down at twice 
the prewar rate. Freight cars are falling 
to pieces, causing delays in shipments. 

To get the transport necessary to 
maintain production, Britain may be 
forced to abandon still more of her com- 
mitments throughout the world. 

Steel and coal now going into exports 
must be used to overhaul and modernize 
railroads in Britain. Man power in the 
armed forces abroad will be needed at 
home not only to produce the coal and 
the goods, but to keep them moving. 

@ Weakness of Britain’s railroads is such 

as to give transport precedence over coal 
as Britain’s No. 1 problem. Edwin J. 
Drechsel, World Report's staff corre- 
spondent in London, says: 

“Just as the country is pulling itself 
out of the immediate, not the long-term, 
coal crisis, it is clear that the next job 
is to save transport from collapse. 

“Hugh Jalton, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, refers to the railroads as ‘a brok- 
en-down accumulation of rolling stock.’ 

“The bill nationalizing transport by 
1948 is to go through Parliament next 
month. Some union officials now are 
urging immediate nationalization. They 
argue that the entire transport system is 
so close to breakdown that a complete 
overhaul must be started now if the 
Government is not to inherit a mess of 
useless metal next year.” 

@ Origin of the creeping paralysis 
threatening Britain's railroads antedates 
nationalization plans. 

Old age is the cause of many break- 
downs. Average age of locomotives on 
one of the main systems in Britain is 32 
years. The Ministry of Transport recently 
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said that one fifth of the freight cars in 
Britain are ready for the junk heap. 

Old methods are taking their toll of 
railroad efficiency. Britain still has 100,- 
000 coal cars with a capacity of only five 
tons. These are loaded by hand at the 
mines. Many mines refuse to accept the 
16 and 20-ton cars now standard on most 
lines because of fear they are too heavy 
for the spur tracks. Railroad officials say 
the fear is groundless. 

Exhaustion as a result of the tre- 

mendous burden on the railroads during 
the war is showing up now. Britain’s rail- 
roads were good enough to handle about 
326,000,000 ton-miles a week in the 
summer of 1939. They were strained to 
the limit to handle 450,000,000 ton-miles 
a week during the war. Now the railroads 
are breaking down under a load of 400,- 
000,000 ton-miles a week. 
@ Present condition of the railroads is 
such that the $480,000,000 salted away 
by four of the principal lines to take care 
of maintenance deferred during the war 
is only a drop in the bucket. 

Rolling stock is the immediate need. 
Last years production in Britain was 
828 steam locomotives, 40,000 freight 
cars and 933 coaches. Britain’s railroads 
could have used them all to good ad- 
vantage, but 386 locomotives, 11,500 
freight cars and 180 coaches went 
abroad, mainly to British-built railways 
in the Dominions and in South America. 

“Tracks are badly in need of repair,” 
says Drechsel. “About 10,000,000 ties 
should have been replaced before now. 
Under normal conditions, 4,500,000 ties 
are laid annually. Stocks now are less 
than two months’ normal needs. Express 
trains may be forced to slow their sched- 
ules to preserve the safety margin. 

“Rails also are in bad condition. Pre- 
war consumption was about 210,000 
tons of new rails a year, but in wartime 
the rate was cut by 45,000 tons. After 
the war, steel priorities went first for 


exports; little was left to meet railroad 
demands. 

“Man-power problems are increasing. 
Removal of the Essential Work Orders 
of wartime permitted thousands to 
change jobs. Uneven hours and _ poor 
working conditions are driving others 
out of the railroads. About 100,000 new 
workers are needed to enable the rail- 
roads to do an effective job of servicing 
and operating. 

“The British White Paper, which sets 

the nation’s economic goals for 1947, 
calls for no increase of man power for 
the railroads. Instead, the railroads are 
asked to give up 3,000 men.” 
@ Job ahead for the railways is such as 
to demand revision of the Government's 
estimates of the need for transport mod- 
ernization. The White Paper target of 
40 per cent more exports than in 1938 
means that the railroads must bear a 
greater burden this year than last. 

Coal production alone is to be boosted 
to 200,000,000 tons from last year’s 189,- 
300,000. The mines are to get 40,000 
additional men to do the job. But coal 
at the mineheads will be useless without 
transport to move it to the factories, and 
manufactured goods cannot be exported 
unless they can be delivered to the docks. 
@ Trouble now building up in the rail- 
ways is to affect not only all Britons, but 
the rest of the world as well. 

For industry, the weakness of transport 
and the danger of interruptions in de- 
liveries are leading to a scramble tor 
stocks of raw materials and fuel to tide 
over any emergency. 

The so-called “fuel crisis” last month, 
when blizzards kept the transport system 
from delivering what was left of Britain’s 
coal stocks, was in large part a transport 
crisis. Had the railroads and trucking 
lines not been buried in snow, mine-to- 
factory deliveries might have kept many 
industries going. 

If transport is unable to keep up with 
production, British industry may be 
forced into periodic shutdowns, which 
may grow longer and more frequent as 
the railroads fall behind on deliveries. 

For exporters, such delays may be dis- 
astrous. British salesmen throughout the 
world are taking orders based on 1947 
production schedules, stepped up to the 
pace set by the White Paper estimates. 
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A transport crisis would force drastic RAILROADER’S NIGHTMARE 


revisions of these estimates. 

First to feel the pinch will be the * 
Dominions, Argentina, Chile, Brazil and 3 | 
other countries depending on British- ies 
built railways. They may be forced to 
do without equipment while British pro- 
duction goes to the home market. 

For private owners, nearing the end of 
their fight against nationalization, a trans- 
port crisis just before the Government 
takes over will be a bitter pill to swallow. 

The Government is underwriting the 
operating deficit, believed to be at least 
$16,000,000, that the five main lines 
suffered last year. But wartime profits 
of $1,820,000,000 from the same com- 
panies went into the national Treasury. 
Furthermore, company officials claim 
there would be no deficit for 1946 if the 
Government had not delayed permission 
for rate increases. 
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Under proposed nationalization plan, . -acme 
railroad stockholders are to exchange SNOW BOUND 
their shares for Government securities of Weak spots showed up under the added strain of a record winter 


equal face value, but which yield only 
about 2% per cent interest. Railroad 
shares, widely held by the British mid- 
dle class, previously earned more. Sir 
Ronald W. Matthews, chairman of the 
London and North Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, recently told his stockholders: 

“The Transport Bill is thoroughly bad. 
It clogs the wheels of a developing in- 
dustry. It places dictatorial powers and 
almost unlimited patronage in the hands 
of the Minister of Transport and creates 
another immense bureaucracy. 

“It destroys every vestige of esprit de 
corps and competition and proposes to 
take over the transport undertakings of 
the country on terms which would bring 
a blush to the leathery cheeks of a Bar- 
bary pirate.” 

For the Labor Government, the rail- 
roads are likely to provide the supreme ee 
test of socialism in Britain. A collapse of MODERNIZATION 
transport this summer may be charged 
in part, at least, to private industry's 
lack of prewar modernization plans. But 
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British Combine 


Face lifting for 32-year-old engines takes time, money and materials 


af 2 ‘ - 
the job of overhauling the transport sys- ) Fs, a ent 
tem from 1947 on will be the Govern- a, 


ment’s responsibility. 

Detailed plans for modernization have 
yet to be published by the Government. 
The railroad companies, however, say 
that 16,000 passenger coaches must be 
built in the next five years. At the present 
rate of construction, Britain will make 
only 5,000 in that period. Similar high 
requirements are set for locomotives and 
other equipment. 

@ Immediate danger, however, is not 
failure of nationalization, but a collapse 
of transport this summer and autumn. 

Emergency aid is being prenared bv 
Transport Minister Alfred Barnes, who 
is expected to persuade the Government 
to give railroads more steel, more men 
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and higher rates. The outlook is bleak. ‘ —British Combine 
Britain will have a hard fight and a long EXPORT EARMARK 
fight to get out of the transport crisis. Of too few new locomotives built in 1946, nearly half were sold abroad 
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PHILIPPINE RECOVERY IS SPEEDED 
BY CLOSE TIES WITH THE U.S. 


Loans to Islands and granting of 
defense bases and equal rights to 
Americans improve economic future 


Reported from MANILA 
and WASHINGTON 


The struggle being waged by the 
young Philippme Republic to recover 
from the ravages of war now is entering 
a new and promising phase, one which 
is to be marked by close economic and 
military ties with the United States. 

The period of patching up the 
Philippines’ war damage is coming to 
an end and is to be replaced by full-scale 
rehabilitation, financed mainly by U. S. 
grants, loans and private capital. The 
improving economy of the nation is con- 
tributing to this recovery with one major 
industry already producing at its prewar 
level. 

Prospects are that little, if any, addi- 

tional U.S. aid is going to be needed to 
put the Filipinos back on their feet. 
@ A speed-up in recovery is promised 
by two separate decisions involving the 
U. S. that were reached in the Philippines 
this month. 

Equal rights now are assured Ameri- 
can nationals in the ownership of busi- 
nesses and property in the Islands until 
1974. This means U. S. firms which have 
been doubtful about their future are go- 
ing to rebuild their war-damaged plants 
and buildings and that a major obstacle 
has been cleared for the Islands to attract 
additional U.S. capital. 

The Filipino voters made the decision 
by a five-to-one majority, in an election 
interpreted as a reiteration of their friend- 
ship with the U. S. 

Defense bases have been granted the 
U.S. in the Philippines under an agree- 
ment concluded by President Manuel 
Roxas and U.S. Ambassador Paul V. 
McNutt. The U. S. receives 99-year leases 
for 15 military installations throughout 
the Islands, extending from Aparri in the 
extreme North to Tawitawi Island in the 
far South. 

Main bases include Fort Stotsenberg 
and nearby Clark Field in Central Luzon 
and naval bases at Subic Bay on Luzon 
Island and in Leyte Gulf, scene of the 
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President Roxas’ stock is up 


1944 reconquest of the Philippines. Oth- 
ers include rest camps, airfields, ceme- 
teries, radio and weather stations and 
naval anchorages. 

In turn, the U. S. agrees to give up her 
Corregidor Fortress and other fortified 
islands protecting the entrance of Ma- 
nila Bay as well as Fort McKinley and 
Nichols Field, all in the general vicinity 
of the capital. 

The U.S. also agrees to send military 

missions to the Philippines to advise the 
Philippine Army and Navy and is turning 
over 84 naval vessels for the Philippines 
offshore patrol. 
@ Rehabilitation ‘aid, pledged by the 
U. S. Congress last year, now is expected 
to be speeded up. The Philippines are 
promised grants and loans totaling $700,- 
000,000 as shown in the accompanying 
table. Only a fraction of the amount has 
been appropriated. 

For war damages to individuals, the 
U.S. pledges to pay out $400,000,000 
within the next few years. Nearly 1,000,- 
000 claims are expected to be submitted 
to the Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion through its Manila and Washington 
offices. 


Large-scale payments are not expected 
to start until next year. Claims of less 
than $500 have priority and these pay- 
ments will help carry the Islands’ econ- 
omy over the readjustment period ahead. 

For public rehabilitation, the U. S. 
Congress has authorized the payment of 
$120,000,000. This is for public build- 
ings, roads and highways, bridges, port 
facilities, public health, airfields, inter- 
island commerce, weather information 
and coastal surveys. A small portion of 
the money already has been advanced 
for rebuilding schools and improving har- 
bors and highways. 

An additional $5,000,000 has been set 
aside for rehabilitation of churches that 
were destroyed or damaged as a result 
of the war. 

Surplus property, valued at $100,000.- 
000 but originally worth many times this 
amount, is being turned over to the 
Roxas Government by the U.S. Army 
and Navy. From this property, the Philip- 
pine Government already has collected 
more than $5,000,000 by resales. 

A $75,000,000 loan has been granted 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. It is intended to help balance the 
national budget while expenditures are 
in excess of revenues. The Government 
this month received one third of the loan. 
@ The “big 5” exports, which formerly 
contributed most of the island Govern- 
ment’s revenue, are recovering steadily 
but only one of them, coconut oil, has 
attained prewar production. 

Coconut oil last year accounted for 70 
per cent of the Government’s revenue 
from exports. Production this year is ex- 
pected to exceed 750,000 tons of copra, 
and with coconut oil bringing all-time 
high prices, the crop will market for 
around $175,000,000. 

Four plants now are in operation for 
extracting coconut oil, but throughout 
this year much of it will continue to be 
shipped to the U. S. in the form of copra. 

Abaca, the raw material for Manila 
hemp, is providing more than 15 per 
cent of the Islands’ exports. Production 
last year exceeded 50,000 tons. The Gov- 
ernment intends to more than double 
shipments this year and has set a 200,- 
000-ton goal for 1948. 

Sugar is recovering slowly but stead- 
ily. For the 1946-47 season, the Philip- 

















pines are harvesting more than 100,000 
tons of sugar, but this still isn’t enough 
for domestic needs. Fifteen mills are 
grinding sugar cane as compared to 41 
in prewar years. 

With the next harvest, the Islands once 
again will become exporters of sugar. It 
will be at least 1950, however, before 
they approach their prewar production 
of 1,000,000 tons a year. 

Tobacco is making the poorest come- 
back, still the Philippines last year ex- 
ported some leaf tobacco to Spain, China 
and the U.S. This year the crop should 
be up to 50 per cent of prewar. The 
manufacture of cigars and cigarettes has 
been resumed on a limited scale, but still 
the industry can handle only a fraction 
of the domestic market. 

Mining, mainly gold, is showing in- 
creasing signs of returning to prewar 
prominence. Two gold mines already are 
operating, others are nearly ready to 
start and several have equipment on 
order in the U.S. 

Interest in gold mining skyrocketed 
last month when Roxas announced his 
Government is going to permit the free 
export of gold. This means gold now 
can be sold to countries which are will- 
ing to pay more than the U.S. official 
rate of $35 an ounce. 

This month the Philippines also have 
exported 4,480 tons of copper ore. It is 
en route to a United States smelter and 
represents the first shipment since the 
war. 

The prospecting for oil is being re- 
newed with vigor and one well already 
has been brought in. 

Uranium, a vital component in atomic 

energy, has been found in Zambales Prov- 
ince and ore samples sent to London re- 
portedly showed high content. 
@ Clouds of gloom that hovered over 
the Philippines when the Republic was 
born last July 4 are beginning to disap- 
pear. Famine was averted through the 
importation of rice and other food from 
the U.S., Siam and Ecuador. Unem- 
ployment created by reduction of U. S. 
military installations has been absorbed. 
at least partially, by increased activity 
in agriculture, commerce and mining. 
The congestion in harbors, particularly 
Manila, has been reduced as has the pil- 
fering from docks and warehouses which 
last summer became so serious that over- 
seas shippers threatened an embargo. 

President Roxas, in view of the vote 
of confidence in his Government, now is 
in a better position to push other reforms. 
Already under consideration are plans 
for agrarian reforms, breaking up of 
church-owned estates, development of 
new industries and housing. The major 
test will come, however, in his ability to 
restore law and order in Northern Luzon 
where the Hukbalahaps, an organization 
composed mainly of disgruntled tenant 
farmers, continue to defy the Govern- 
ment through terror and violence. 
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U.S. FINANCING FOR PHILIPPINES 


Individual War Damage Claims . . . $400 million 
Rehabilitation of Public Property . . $120 million 
Rehabilitation War Wrecked Churches — $5 million 
Grant of U.S. War Surplus Materials $100 million 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. Loan . $75 million 


Total $700 million 
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PHILIPPINE RECOVERY IS SPEEDED 
BY CLOSE TIES WITH THE U.S. 


Loans to Islands and granting of 
defense bases and equal rights to 
Americans improve economic future 


Reported from MANILA 
and WASHINGTON 


The struggle being waged by the 
young Philippme Republic to recover 
from the ravages of war now is entering 
a new and promising phase, one which 
is to be marked by close economic and 
military ties with the United States. 

The period of patching up the 
Philippines’ war damage is coming to 
an end and is to be replaced by full-scale 
rehabilitation, financed mainly by U. S. 
grants, loans and private capital. The 
improving economy of the nation is con- 
tributing to this recovery with one major 
industry already producing at its prewar 
level. 

Prospects are that little, if any, addi- 

tional U.S. aid is going to be needed to 
put the Filipinos back on their feet. 
@ A speed-up in recovery is promised 
by two separate decisions involving the 
U. S. that were reached in the Philippines 
this month. 

Equal rights now are assured Ameri- 
can nationals in the ownership of busi- 
nesses and property in the Islands until 
1974. This means U. S. firms which have 
been doubtful about their future are go- 
ing to rebuild their war-damaged plants 
and buildings and that a major obstacle 
has been cleared for the Islands to attract 
additional U.S. capital. 

The Filipino voters made the decision 
by a five-to-one majority, in an election 
interpreted as a reiteration of their friend- 
ship with the U. S. 

Defense bases have been granted the 
U.S. in the Philippines under an agree- 
ment concluded by President Manuel 
Roxas and U.S. Ambassador Paul V. 
McNutt. The U. S. receives 99-year leases 
for 15 military installations throughout 
the Islands, extending from Aparri in the 
extreme North to Tawitawi Island in the 
far South. 

Main bases include Fort Stotsenberg 
and nearby Clark Field in Central Luzon 
and naval bases at Subic Bay on Luzon 
Island and in Leyte Gulf, scene of the 
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President Roxas’ stock is up 


1944 reconquest of the Philippines. Oth- 
ers include rest camps, airfields, ceme- 
teries, radio and weather stations and 
naval anchorages. 

In turn, the U. S. agrees to give up her 
Corregidor Fortress and other fortified 
islands protecting the entrance of Ma- 
nila Bay as well as Fort McKinley and 
Nichols Field, all in the general vicinity 
of the capital. 

The U.S. also agrees to send military 

missions to the Philippines to advise the 
Philippine Army and Navy and is turning 
over 84 naval vessels for the Philippines 
offshore patrol. 
@ Rehabilitation aid, pledged by the 
U. S. Congress last year, now is expected 
to be speeded up. The Philippines are 
promised grants and loans totaling $700,- 
000,000 as shown in the accompanying 
table. Only a fraction of the amount has 
been appropriated. 

For war damages to individuals, the 
U.S. pledges to pay out $400,000,000 
within the next few years. Nearly 1,000,- 
000 claims are expected to be submitted 
to the Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion through its Manila and Washington 
offices. 


Large-scale payments are not expected 
to start until next year. Claims of less 
than $500 have priority and these pay- 
ments will help carry the Islands’ econ- 
omy over the readjustment period ahead. 

For public rehabilitation, the U. S. 
Congress has authorized the payment of 
$120,000,000. This is for public build- 
ings, roads and highways, bridges, port 
facilities, public health, airfields, inter- 
island commerce, weather information 
and coastal surveys. A small portion of 
the money already has been advanced 
for rebuilding schools and improving har- 
bors and highways. 

An additional $5,000,000 has been set 
aside for rehabilitation of churches that 
were destroyed or damaged as a result 
of the war. 

Surplus property, valued at $100,000.- 
000 but originally worth many times this 
amount, is being turned over to the 
Roxas Government by the U.S. Army 
and Navy. From this property, the Philip- 
pine Government already has collected 
more than $5,000,000 by resales. 

A $75,000,000 loan has been granted 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. It is intended to help balance the 
national budget while expenditures are 
in excess of revenues. The Government 
this month received one third of the loan. 
@ The “big 5” exports, which formerly 
contributed most of the island Govern- 
ment’s revenue, are recovering steadily 
but only one of them, coconut oil, has 
attained prewar production. 

Coconut oil last year accounted for 70 
per cent of the Government’s revenue 
from exports. Production this year is ex- 
pected to exceed 750,000 tons of copra, 
and with coconut oil bringing all-time 
high prices, the crop will market for 
around $175,000,000. 

Four plants now are in operation for 
extracting coconut oil, but throughout 
this year much of it will continue to be 
shipped to the U. S. in the form of copra. 

Abaca, the raw material for Manila 
hemp, is providing more than 15 per 
cent of the Islands’ exports. Production 
last year exceeded 50,000 tons. The Gov- 
ernment intends to more than double 
shipments this year and has set a 200,- 
000-ton goal for 1948. 

Sugar is recovering slowly but stead- 
ily. For the 1946-47 season, the Philip- 




















pines are harvesting more than 100,000 
tons of sugar, but this still isn’t enough 
for domestic needs. Fifteen mills are 
grinding sugar cane as compared to 41 
in prewar years. 

With the next harvest, the Islands once 
again will become exporters of sugar. It 
will be at least 1950, however, before 
they approach their prewar production 
of 1,000,000 tons a year. 

Tobacco is making the poorest come- 
back, still the Philippines last year ex- 
ported some leaf tobacco to Spain, China 
and the U.S. This year the crop should 
be up to 50 per cent of prewar. The 
manufacture of cigars and cigarettes has 
been resumed on a limited scale, but still 
the industry can handle only a fraction 
of the domestic market. 

Mining, mainly gold, is showing in- 
creasing signs of returning to prewar 
prominence. Two gold mines already are 
operating, others are nearly ready to 
start and several have equipment on 
order in the U.S. 

Interest in gold mining skyrocketed 
last month when Roxas announced his 
Government is going to permit the free 
export of gold. This means gold now 
can be sold to countries which are will- 
ing to pay more than the U.S. official 
rate of $35 an ounce. 

This month the Philippines also have 
exported 4,480 tons of copper ore. It is 
en route to a United States smelter and 
represents the first shipment since the 
war. 

The prospecting for oil is being re- 
newed with vigor and one well already 
has been brought in. 

Uranium, a vital component in atomic 

energy, has been found in Zambales Prov- 
ince and ore samples sent to London re- 
portedly showed high content. 
@ Clouds of gloom that hovered over 
the Philippines when the Republic was 
born last July 4 are beginning to disap- 
pear. Famine was averted through the 
importation of rice and other food from 
the U.S., Siam and Ecuador. Unem- 
ployment created by reduction of U. S. 
military installations has been absorbed. 
at least partially, by increased activity 
in agriculture, commerce and mining. 
The congestion in harbors, particularly 
Manila, has been reduced as has the pil- 
fering from docks and warehouses which 
last summer became so serious that over- 
seas shippers threatened an embargo. 

President Roxas, in view of the vote 
of confidence in his Government, now is 
in a better position to push other reforms. 
Already under consideration are plans 
for agrarian reforms, breaking up of 
church-owned estates, development of 
new industries and housing. The major 
test will come, however, in his ability to 
restore law and order in Northern Luzon 
where the Hukbalahaps, an organization 
composed mainly of disgruntled tenant 
farmers, continue to defy the Govern- 
ment through terror and violence. 
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U.S. FINANCING FOR PHILIPPINES 


Individual War Damage Claims. . . $400 million 
Rehabilitation of Public Property . . $120 million 
Rehabilitation War Wrecked Churches $5 million 
Grant of U.S. War Surplus Materials $100 million 
Reconstruction Finance Corp, Loan . $75 million 


Total $700 million 
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AUSTRALIA TO BECOME 
ROCKET LABORATORY 


Fears about Communist espionage 
heightened by vastness of range 
where Britain will test missiles 


Reported from 
CANBERRA 


Fears of Communist espionage 
are troubling Australia as she gets ready 
to embark on an ambitious program of 
research in rocket warfare designed to 
bulwark the future defense of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

The spy danger has just been 
openly aired in the Australian Parliament 
and the Government is tightening se- 
curity precautions. Officials are being re- 
minded of what happened in Canada 
where atomic and other military informa- 
tion “leaked” to Russian agents. 

Security problems are going to be 
enormous because of the vast range to 
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be used in the program. From the launch- 
ing point deep in Southern Australia, the 
proving ground cuts a swathe 200 miles 
wide and 1,400 miles long obliquely 
across the desert wastes to the West coast 
of the subcontinent. Eventuali: it is to 
be’ extended to Christmas Island in the 
Indian Ocean below Java, or some 3,000 
miles from the starting point. 

The vast proving ground involved 

dwarfs the laboratory the U.S. is using 
for rocket experimentation. The New 
Mexico reservation now being employed 
for the U.S. tests of V-2s and other 
guided missiles is only handkerchief- 
sized when compared with the experi- 
mental area set aside in Australia. 
@ Secret weapons of the type bound to 
attract espionage already are listed for 
testing in the program which Australia 
and Britain have undertaken. 

Supersonic aircraft are to be tried out 
over the immense proving ground, as 
well as guided missiles. In supersonic 
research, Britain is believed to be a good 
step ahead of the other powers. 

New-type rockets also figure in the ex- 
periments. Britain has maintained an ex- 
tremely hush-hush attitude on the prog- 
ress she has made in developing these 
new weapons. However, the big size of 
the Australian proving ground is a strong 
indication Britain believes she has found 
the secret of giving rockets a far greater 
range than they now possess. 

Selection of Australia as a laboratory 
for rocket and supersonic research is be- 
ing explained officially as due to Britain’s 
inability, because of geographical loca- 
tion and dense population, to carry out 
the experiments at home. Government 
pronouncements describe Australia as the 
only place in the British Commonwealth 
suitable for the project, considering 
“climatic and other conditions.” 

Security considerations, however, are 
believed to have been very important fac- 
tors in the choice. The British Common- 





wealth and Empire contain many areas 
equally remote and suitable for the re- 
search, but Australia is unique in that 
virtually all of her population originated 
in the British Isles, and subversive ten- 
dencies have been few up to now. 

@ Starting time for the Australian ex- 
periments has yet to be announced spe- 
cifically, ‘but plans plainly are to get 
going this spring. 

Initial experiments with rockets and 
supersonic aircraft are to be limited to a 
300-mile range. This gradually is to be 
extended as research progresses, until the 
weapons being tried can reach the Christ- 
mas Island area, 

A chain of watch stations is being set 
up to monitor the results of the experi- 
ments. Equipped with radar, electronic 
devices and other scientific instruments, 
these stations are to stretch across the 
empty spaces of Australia’s Western des- 
ert over which the tests will range. 

A long-term program is involved. The 
researchers are not thinking of obtaining 
spectacular results quickly. They are 
calculating in terms of what several 
years of experimentation may produce. 

Scare reports that huge areas in Cen- 
tral and Western Australia are to be 
blasted in the course of experiments have 
been dismissed by authorities as un- 
founded. Until accurate control of the ex- 
perimental rockets is perfected, none but 
nonexplosive missiles are to be employed 
in the experiments. 

@ National interests of the two countries 
participating in the rocket tests differ. 
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Australia realizes that she no longer 
can rely on Singapore as a strong outpost 
of defense in an age of guided projectiles. 
Her Northern coasts likewise are vulner- 
able to attack. Hence, the desire to 
develop long-range striking power of 
formidable character that could be em- 
ployed from remote bases in Southern 
Australia. : 

Britain, for her part, realizes that she 
is one of the most vulnerable of nations 
to rocket attack. Unlike Australia, she 
lacks defense in depth and the remote 
bases from which a sheltered counterat- 
tack could be launched. Britain’s reaction 
to a sudden rocket assault would have 
to be immediate and decisive. Superior 
“know-how” and equipment, hence, 
would be essential for survival. 

Defense techniques for meeting a rock- 

et assault promise to be an important 
phase of the experiments, but virtually no 
information on this score has been per- 
mitted to seep through security barriers. 
The significance of this blackout is diffi- 
cult to estimate at the present time, but 
Britain is believed to have a head start 
in this field, for the wartime rain of 
V-ls and V-2s got her going first on 
the task of devising defenses. 
@ Initial cost of getting the proving 
ground started is placed at about $10,- 
000,000. This covers only the cost of the 
launching installations in Southern Aus- 
tralia and maintenance expenses for the 
first 300 miles of the range. 

Another $10,000,000 will have to be 
spent annually for maintenance alone 








when the proving ground is extended its 
full length of 1,400 miles. 

Additional outlays for the missiles and 
aircraft to be tested can be expected to 
remain secret. Australian officials acknow- 
ledged guardedly that “considerable” 
more funds are to be required both for 
maintenance of the range and the actual 
experiments as the work progresses. 

Cost problems are going to be an im- 
portant factor in determining the pace 
of the program. The weapons to be 
tested are expensive, and present indi- 
cations are that at the outset the launching 
of missiles will be on an average of one 
a week. When longer-range experiments 
are conducted with costlier types, the fre- 
quency may be reduced. 

@ The fear of espionage when the whole 
program gets under way has prompted 
demands in Australia’s Parliament for 2 

investigation of Communist activities in 
the country as a precautionary measure. 
Several scientists and a former member 
of Parliament have been accused in de- 
bate of being overly sympathetic to Rus- 
sia and being in a position to pass on 
secret data developed in the coming tests. 

The Government's attitude, thus far, is 
not favorable to the proposed inquiry. 
Officials state that the Commonwealth 
intends to keep an eye on Communists 
in the light of Canada’s experience with 
Soviet espionage, but add there have been 
no suspicious developments to date. 

The official position on the whole sub- 
ject is that the rocket experiments are not 
an aggressive action and Australia is un- 
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der no obligation to apologize to any 
power for an experimental program calcu- 
lated to improve her own security. 

Parliamentary discussion of espionage 

has evoked one reaction from the Rus- 
sians. The Soviet Legation called its first 
press conference in history after one de- 
bate and promised to issue a statement 
on the accusations of spying made against 
Russia. No such statement was issued, 
but the Russians carefully pointed out 
that they have only 19 Legation em- 
ployes instead of 63.aides as one Austral- 
ian legislator had charged. 
@ Importance of the experiments in 
guiding the Empire's future preparations 
for defense speaks for itself, and explains 
why espionage is feared. The top objec- 
tive of the research program is to perfect 
guided projectiles capable of carrying 
atomic war heads that can be delivered 
with deadly accuracy on targets of ex- 
tremely long range. 

The carefully guarded advances which 
Britain made prior to World War II in 
developing her radar and fighter aircraft 
gave her the slim advantage that helped 
turn the tide in the Battle for Britain— 
and the Empire. The narrow escape Aus- 
tralia had from Japanese invasion has 
kept her mindful of the need of a more 
formidable arsenal of defense. 

The uneasiness about espionage is ex- 
plained by these past experiences. The 
vast Australian proving grounds may 
produce prototypes of weapons equally 
as decisive as those which tilted the 
scales in the Blitzkrieg. 
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DISARMAMENT STALLED 
IN U. N. COMMITTEES 


Setting up atomic energy control, 
reducing armies and navies bogged 
down by complexities of machinery 


The net result of international 
resolutions favoring disarmament, 
prompted by the atomic bomb that wiped 
out Hiroshima 19 months ago, now turns 
out to be an elaborate set of machinery 
and procedures for discussing the 
problem. 

The actual outlook for disarma- 
ment is blacker at present than at any 
other time since end of World War II. 
Many officials privately, though not pub- 
licly, have all but given up hope of an 
agreement between the Western powers 
and Russia. 

From now on, the machinery of the 
U. N., in consequence, is to be utilized by 
nations anxious to avoid responsibility 
for obstructing arms reduction if they 
can’t agree on how to achieve it. 

Except for the production of resol- 
tions, committees and subcommittees, the 


experts on disarmament report little prog- 
ress. There is no agreement, nor any sign 
of one, on the control of atomic energy 
or the regulation of armies, navies or air 
forces. Though national budgets for mili- 
tary purposes are coming down, the re- 
ductions are compelled by the need to 
save men and money, rather than in re- 
sponse to international agreement. Budget 
levels remain far above prewar. 
International discussions, which began 
hopefully late in 1945, became concrete 
last June with the U.S. plan for atomic 
control, and then suffered alternate jolts 
and encouragement last December, have 
returned approximately to the stage they 
had reached last June. The U. N. Security 
Council has asked its Atomic Energy 
Commission to try again. 
@ Machinery of discussion, which has 
achieved this result, now goes into gear 
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at a different level. Talks at the topmost 
level, the Security Council of the United 
Nations, are to resume at the lower level 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Upper level for disarmament matters, 
as the U. N. is set up, actually is occupied 
by both the General Assembly and the 
Security Council. But whereas the As- 
sembly may recommend, the Council in 
most matters has the final word. Thus the 
Assembly originated the idea of an atomic 
commission, and later proposed a com- 
mission to plan for regulating conven- 
tional, or non-atomic, arms. It is the Se- 
curity Council, however, which has au- 
thorized both agencies, and keeps con- 
trol over them. 

Lower level in the U.N. structure 
houses the two disarmament commissions 
and the Military Staff Committee, estab- 
lished by Charter to assist the Security 
Council. 

The new commission to regulate con- 
ventional arms is to stay out of the atomic 
field. Westerners think the Russians pro- 
posed this new group as a counterirritant 
to the Atomic Commission. The U.S. 
continues to believe that control of the 
atomic bomb ought to have first priority. 

The Military Staff Committee, mean- 
while, is discussing an international force 
that presumably would make it unneces- 
sary for individual nations to maintain big 
armies and navies. The collective strength 
of the United Nations would be utilized 
to prevent or punish aggressors. To date, 
however, the Committee’s discussions 
have not got beyond general principles. 

Subbasement level in this complex of 
international machinery is occupied by 
the subcommittees of the several com- 
missions. Here, scientists and military 
technicians argue over the principles and 
practice of disarmament, and draft re- 
ports for those higher up. 

@ Operation of all this machinery for 
disarmament is confusing to the specta- 
tors, however, because the same nations 
and the same individuals show up in the 
different levels and in varying roles. Ex- 
cept for Canada, membership of the two 
major commissions is identical with that 
of the Security Council. 

Thus, Delegate Andrei Gromyko may 
speak for Russia in the Council and the 
two commissions in rapid succession. Op- 
portunities for discussion, and for pro- 
cedural delay, are multiplied. The public, 
meanwhile, has increased difficulty in fol- 
lowing the man with the ball. 

@ Output of this international ma- 
chinery, as things stand, is apparently to 
consist chiefly of an airing of conflicts 
between nations, and principally between 
the U. S., which has the atomic bomb, and 
Russia, which presumably has not. 
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PERON FAILS TO WIN. 
SUPPORT OF U.S. LABOR 


Charge by North American visitors 
that Argentine unions are political 
tools is setback for President’s hopes 


Reported from BUENOS AIRES 
and WASHINGTON 


U. S. labor organizations now are 
accusing President Juan D. Peron of forc- 
ing Argentine unions to become political 
agencies. A move by Peron to win the 
friendship of organized labor in the U. S., 
thus, has backfired. 

Charges made by the.U. S. groups 
promise to stiffen the resistance of hold- 
out unions to Government domination in 
Argentina. These charges may increase 
the friction inside unions already under 
Government control. 

Another result may be the barring 
of unions dominated by the Government 
from seats at international labor meetings. 

Peron has given organized labor his 

close attention for three and a half vears. 
The labor vote was a major factor in his 
election to the Presidency. But the pres- 
tige of Argentina and of Argentine labor 
has suffered abroad because of the im- 
pression that Per6n was using unions for 
political ends. 
@ Principal issue is the status of the 
Argentine General Confederation of 
Labor (CGT), largest organization of 
workers in the country. 

“The CGT, according to its own 1943 
figures, had 180,000 members and 71 
affiliated unions,” reports Bernard S. 
Redmont, staff correspondent of World 
Report, in a dispatch from Buenos Aires. 

“It has grown tremendously — since 
1943. Its officials assert that it now has 
700,000 members and 200 affiliates, but 
most observers credit it with about half 
that. 

“The total number of workers in 
industry and agriculture is approxi- 
mately 3,000,000. Of these, perhaps 
500,000 are organized. Most, but rot 
all, labor unions are under control of 
the Government.” 
qj Perén invited the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association to send repre- 
sentatives to Argentina as guests of his 


Government. The purpose was to see how 
labor in Argentina was faring. 

The CIO, whose publications refer to 
Peron.as a Fascist, declined. 

The AFL and the railway labor group 
accepted after the CGT had joined in 
the invitation, at their insistence. 

A nine-man delegation representing 
these two organizations was in Argentina 
from January 19 to February 19. Its 
stay was punctuated by frequent dis- 
agreements with Argentine officials over 
the purpose and scope of the mission. 

@ Findings of the delegation include 
these: 

Civil liberties in Argentina are rela- 
tively free from formal suppression, but 
“there definitely does exist a general 
atmosphere of fear and mutual suspicion” 
that interferes with exercising them. 

“Overdue economic reforms” that have 
benefited labor have been carried out. 
But these reforms have been “used in 
great measure for political purposes.” 

The CGT “has been converted from a 
trade-union movement into a_ political 
arm of the Government.” 

The Government has usurped the nor- 
mal functions of trade unions. Holdout 
unions, for the most part, have been de- 
prived of their legal status but are fight- 
ing to maintain their independence. 

f" Immediate retort of the CGT was that 

the U.S. delecation was “an instrument 
of Yankee imperialism and of the State 
Department.” Aurelio Fernandez, CGT 
general secretary, said the report was 
“full of untruths.” 

Intcrior Minister Angel Borlenghi’s 
Gencral Federation of Business Em- 
ployes, a CGT affiliate, declared Argen- 
tine workers “are not ashamed of the fact 
that they are in contact with the Govern- 
ment, because in Argentina the workers 
are the Government, while American 
workers have no part in public affairs and 
must tolerate a capitalistic Government 
which deprives them of their rights.” 
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Are their trade unions free? 


The pro-Perén press condemned the 
report. And the Communist daily, La 
Hora said it was part of “an imperialistic 
plan to divide and conquer South Ameri- 
can labor.” 
qj International standing of the CGT 
will suffer as the result of the situation 
that has developed. Prospects are that the 
AFL will oppose the seating of delegates 
from the CGT at international confer- 
ences of labor organizations. It also is 
quite likely that the CGT will be barred 
from the inter-American federation now 
being planned by the AFL and several 
Latin-American unions. 

Attitude of the leftist Confederation of 
Workers of Latin America (CTAL) is 
uncertain now. CTAL Secretary-General 
Vicente Lombardo: Toledano, who often 
is accused of following the Moscow party 
line, formerly opposed seating CGT dele- 
gates at international meetings. But his 
attitude changed to acquiescence several 
months ago. At about the same time. 
Argentine Communists decided to work 
inside the CGT instead of fighting from 
the outside. 

@ Inside Argentina, holdout unions are 
taking hope from the U.S. delegation’s 
report. 

Within the CGT, there has been fric- 
tion ever since the Government started 
to take over. Old-line union men who op- 
pose Government domination are likely 
to increase their resistance. But they are 
fighting a losing battle. 

Peron’s attempt to win the favor of 
U.S. labor has failed, but he continues in 
firm control of the CGT. 
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the map—except the oceans—is a part of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire. The areas, from small 
islands to continents, include dominions, colonies, 
protectorates, mandated territories and states en- 
joying varying degrees of sovereignty. 

Crosses 4 and 5 mark off India and Burma, both of 
which soon will take full control of their own af- 
fairs. Though Britain hopes they will elect to remain 
within the Commonwealth as free nations, an abso- 
lute break is probable.” 
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The three crosses clustered about the Eastern 
Mediterranean all border the vital sea lane that 
has been called the life line of the Empire. From 
Greece (1), Britain is withdrawing the support and 
assistance which have kept the two nations closely 
allied. In Palestine (2), Britain is abandoning her 
mandate and its acute problems to the United Na- 
tions. In Egypt (3), Britain is pledged to withdraw 
the troops based there while Egypt was a British 
protectorate. 
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(It would seem apparent that, in a 
world organization dedicated to 
maintaining peace and security, there 
must exist a close relationship be- 
tween the military resources of that 
organization and the military power 
of the several member states. It is sur- 
prising to note, therefore, that the 
first active year of the United Nations 
has been characterized, on the one 
hand, by failure to provide even a 
plan for the military forces of the 
Security Council, and, on the other, 
by unforeseen and seemingly pre- 
mature efforts looking to the regula- 
tion of national armaments. 

(In an effort to clarify this confus- 
ing situation, WORLD REPORT pre- 
sents herewith a brief analysis of the 
several factors involved, and _ indi- 
cates the direction in which hope of 
solution would seem to lie.) 


HE MOST widely acclaimed charac- 

teristic that was to distinguish the 
United Nations from the League of Na- 
tions was the fact that the new or- 
ganization would have force behind it. 
Military resources were to be provided 
by special agreements to be negotiated 
“as soon as possible” between member 
states and the Security Council. They 
would include armed forces, assistance 
and facilities, including rights of pas- 
sage, thus enabling the Security Coun- 
cil to take such action by air, sea or land 
as it considered necessary. Under this 
system, the several quotas of military 
forces would maintain their national 
character except when actually called 
upon by the Security Council to meet 
a specific situation. It is interesting to 
note, however, that at Dumbarton Oaks 
Russia argued at length for a stronger 
international armament in the form of 
a permanently organized force, in which 
all contingents and certain of the fa- 
cilities contributed by the several na- 
tions would lose their national char- 
acter from the start, and would remain 
under the Security Council, whether or 
not required to meet a specific situa- 
tion. 

The framers of the Charter looked 
upon the organization of the military 
forces of the U.N. as the first step 
toward world security. They assumed 
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WORLD DILEMMA 
OVER SECURITY 


that it would proceed expeditiously, 
along with the related subject of the 
peace settlement. They recognized, 
however, that, while the final extent of 
these forces must await the peace settle- 
ment, the organization of the system 
should proceed with dispatch on the 
basis of the initial membership of the 
U.N. and their responsibilities under 
the Charter. At that time the atom bomb 
was unknown. 


EFFECT OF THE BOMB 


The advent of the bomb has an im- 
portant bearing on the military prob- 
lems of the U.N. The extent of that 
effect will be determined by which one 
of three situations develops. If the use 
of atomic energy for military purposes 
is effectively outlawed, the problem of 
military forces for the U.N. will remain 
substantially as conceived when the 
Charter was written. If the atom bomb 
is eliminated as a national weapon, but 
retained as an international weapon in 
the hands of the Security Council, then, 
in theory at least, the power of the 
international armament, relative to na- 
tional armaments, would be — sub- 
stantially increased. The practicable 
value and workability of such an ar- 
rangement, however, seems open to 
serious doubt. If it proves impossible 
either to eliminate the bomb, or to re- 
strict its use to the Security Council, 
then it will become a superweapon in 
the armament of the principal powers, 
and, as such, might be made available 
by those nations as part of their military 
obligations to the Security Council. 

Whichever of these three possibilities 
prevails, however, it would seem that 
there is no inherent reason in the bomb 
problem which justifies delay in pro- 
ceeding with the plan contemplated by 
the Charter for setting up the military 
forces of the U. N. Nor do the practical 
limitations on the use of such forces be- 
cause of the veto rights and the pre- 
ponderant power of the United States 
and Russia detract from the urgent 
necessity for setting up this form of in- 
ternational armament. Its real impor- 
tance lies in the fact that, by agreeing to 
furnish military forces and facilities in 
the common cause, even at the expense 


of previously accepted standards of 
sovereignty, the nations concerned 
would give convincing proof of their sin- 
cere desire for co-operation and security, 
without which the U.N. cannot suc- 
ceed. 

Progress toward implementing the 


Charter’s plan for the military power of 


the U.N. has been conspicuously and 
discouragingly slow, due, it is generally 
believed among the democratic powers, 
to the dilatory and delaying tactics of 
Russia in the Military Staff Committee. 
The United States and Great Britain 
were prepared to discuss definite plans 
within a few weeks of the organization 
of the Committee and have pressed for 
such discussion ever since. Russian rep- 
resentatives, on the other hand, have 
been unwilling or unable to come to 
grips with the problem. Their failure to 
co-operate in this regard, in fact, has 
been so consistent and so extensive as 
to give strong grounds for the belief that 
tor the present, at least, Russia desires 
that U.N. military power remain non- 
existent—that there be no “international 
armament.” 

In other words, the present situation 
as regards international armament in the 
form of military resources for the U. N 
is that the democratic states are for it, 
the Soviet states apparently are against 
it, and, while efforts to break the dead- 
lock are continuing, there is little pros- 
pect of any substantial progress in the 
near future. 

We may now consider the question of 
national disarmament, or more. ac- 
curately, the regulation and control of 
national armaments. Throughout the 
discussions which produced the Charter, 
one of the accepted long-range objec- 
tives was to create a world situation in 
which regulation and substantial re- 
duction of armaments would ulti- 
mately become a reality. The Charter 
provides that the Assembly “may” con- 
sider principles and the Security Coun- 
cil, with the advice of the Military Staff 
Committee, “shall” formulate _ plans 
concerning the regulation of armaments. 
It was assumed, however, that, as a 
matter of necessity, such plans would 
await the establishment of the mili- 
tary forces of the Security Council and 
a world-wide peace settlement. At that 
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What Is The Relationship Between National 
Disarmament and International Armament? 


time the atom bomb did not enter into 
the problem. 

The record of the United States con- 
cerning disarmament is quite impres- 
sive, beginning as it does in 1913, and 


ences in Washington, Geneva and Lon- 


fences in through the various confer- 


don during the period between wars. 


‘Though the U.S. position has varied 


, somewhat from time to time, the United 


~ 


States, as a result of the Washington 
and subsequent treaties concerning 
naval armaments, did actually and vol- 
untarily disarm to a much greater extent 
than any other nation has, before or 
since, 

The current position of the United 
States concerning national disarmament 
is, briefly, as follows: 

(a) The United States favors and is 
prepared to co-operate fully in carrying 
out the provisions of the Charter con- 
cerning the regulation of armaments. 

(b) As to the new situation pre- 
sented by the atomic bomb, the United 
States will give up the bomb, when, and 
only when, there is established an ef- 
fective world-wide control of atomic 
energy, based on unlimited inspection 
and right of enforcement. 

(c) The United States maintains that 
no substantial progress toward general 
disarmament can be made until the 
military forces of the United Nations are 
established, a general peace settlement 
accomplished, and the question of the 
control of atomic energy decided. 

(d) Subject to these conditions, the 
United States will participate in the ap- 
proaching discussions concerning the 
regulation of armaments in the field of 
conventional weapons. 


RUSSIA’S POSITION 


If, as it seems, Russia is opposed to 
effective international armament, it 
would appear that the Soviets should 
be inclined to rely on national arma- 
ments for security. This, however, is not 
the case, for, according to her pro- 
nouncements and proposals, Russia is 
against building up national arma- 
ments, and is strongly in favor of the 
general reduction and regulation of 
such armament, without further delay. 

This position is not without elements 
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of consistency, however. The Soviets, 
as the greatest land power, would be at 
an advantage in a general limitation of 
armaments, since demobilized divisions 
exist as men, whereas scrapped ships 
and planes are destroyed. Furthermore, 
Russia has an extensive record in favor 
of disarmament, from 1922 until 1934. 
Unfortunately for the Soviet case, how- 
ever, published records of the Com- 
munist Party admit that these proposals 
were merely tactical moves in the field 
of Soviet policy—not expected or in- 
tended to be seriously considered. 
Whatever may lie behind Russia’s 
current proposals concerning disarma- 
ment, whether bargaining technique, 
desire to gain time, or, more probably, 
the fear of opening up the nation to in- 
spection, it is a fact that Russia, while 
demanding national disarmament, has 
delayed atomic disarmament as effec- 
tively as she has delayed the system of 


“international armament” that was en- 


visaged in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The present over-all picture con- 
cerning international armament and 
national disarmament would therefore 
seem to be as follows: 

(a) The great powers, except Russia, 
have done all they could to implement 
the Charter provisions which would pro- 
vide military forces for the Security 
Council. They want international arma- 
ment as soon as possible. On the other 
hand, Russia, for reasons that have not 
been explained, appears to have re- 
versed her pre-Charter position and is 
now opposed to progress toward inter- 
national armament and has successfully 
resisted all moves in that direction. 

(b) In the field of. national arma- 
ments, the principal non-Soviet powers, 
and especially the United States, main- 
tain that no substantial progress toward 
general disarmament can be made until 
the military forces of the U. N. are es- 
tablished, the peace settlement accom- 
plished, and the control of atomic 
energy decided. Russia, on the other 
hand, presses for general disarmament, 
but concurrently delays, or opposes, the 
solution of these three problems. 

It must be admitted that in this situa- 
tion the prospects for progress are not 
bright. It is possible, however, to indi- 





cate the areas in which progress should 
be sought. 

Stripped of all technicalities, the 
fundamental problem is—What is to be 
the relationship between international 
and national means and methods of se- 
curity? To what extent will they be de- 
termined by material power, and to 
what extent by power of the spirit? 


OPPOSING VIEWS 


There are two schools of thought as 
to the true relationship between the 
material forces of international secur- 
ity. One holds that the best prospect of 
obtaining world-wide security lies in 
building up the military power of the 
U.N. It maintains that the preoccupa- 
tion of nations in assuring their indi- 
vidual security is antithetical to, and 
will delay or prevent realizing, this con- 
cept of relying on the U.N. 

The second school of thought recog- 
nizes certain basic limits to the capa- 
bility of the U. N. to maintain security, 
whatever its military power. While 
working to expand these limits, it there- 
fore favors what in the past has always 
been considered a normal attitude 
toward individual national security. It 
believes that, if there is to be a work- 
able international system, the security 
assets of each nation will be available 
to the U. N., and if there is to be no 
such system, then each nation ust be 
prepared to look out for itself. 

In general, it may be said that the 
second of these concepts is more prev- 
alent among the experienced and re- 
sponsible leaders, political and military, 
while the first finds most of its sup- 
porters among those more inclined to 
theory and less to accepting realities. 

The relationship between tangible 
power, international or national, and the 
intangible forces which lead to true co- 
operation and amity among nations is 
also the subject of divergent viewpoints, 
or at least of different emphasis. The 
weight of opinion, however, would seem 
to recognize that if a spirit of co-opera- 
tion, trust and amity can be developed 
among the principal powers—specifically 
between the Soviet Union and the 
United States—then all problems, in- 
cluding those of national and interna- 
tional armaments, will eventually solve 
themselves. And conversely, unless such 
a state of the international mind can be 
developed and maintained, no system of 
armament or disarmament—interna- 
tional or national—can accomplish world 
security and peace. 
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U.S. FOOD TO BULWARK POLICY 
OF RESISTANCE TO COMMUNISM 


Grain shipments to be directed 
at bolstering democratic regimes, 


winning friends within Soviet sphere 


Food exports from the United 
States to a hungry world are being di- 
rected now to back up the Govern- 
ment’s policy of opposition to totali- 
tarian ideas. 

U.S. food is being sold to coun- 
tries where communism is strong as well 
as to those where it is weak, in the belief 
that full stomachs make the best argu- 
ment for democracy. 

Almost half the wheat imported by the 
nations of the world this year will come 
from U.S. granaries. America’s immense 
role in supplying the world’s food is to 
be a major factor in President Truman’s 
newly announced plan to support every- 
where “free peoples who are resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed minor- 
ities or by outside pressures.” 

@ Countries under Russian influence 
will not be denied U.S. food, but they 
will have to prove a real need before they 
can buy it. 

American officials working on the prob- 
lem know that their countrymen do not 
want to play politics with hunger. Wash- 
ington proceeds on the assumption that 
the plain people everywhere are friendly 
toward the U.S., regardless of their form 
of government. Therefore, if they need 
food and America can supply it, they shall 
have it. 

President Truman considers that re- 
gimes in Poland, Romania and Bulgaria, 
where the Communists are dominant, 
were forced upon the people of those 
countries against their will and in viola- 
tion of international agreements. This 
alone is not to be a reason for denying 
food to people who need it. 

Romania is now unloading emergency 
food supplies dispatched by Truman. The 
province of Moldavia is stricken by 
famine due to a severe drought last year. 
The population has been forced to eat 
seed grains that normally would have 
been held for planting. 

The International Emergency Food 
Council, of which the U.S. is a leading 
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member, has recommended that 200,000 
tons of breadstufts be sent to Romania 
to help relieve the famine. 

Poland is scheduled to receive 580,000 
tons of cereals before the next harvest. 
Half of that grain may come from the 
U.S. The American Government does not 
believe that elections held recently in Po- 
land were either free or fair. Nevertheless, 
the Polish people are not to be shut off 
from U. S. food supplies. 

Crops in Poland are somewhat better 
this year than last, but hoarding of grain 
by farmers has held down the diet of city 
dwellers to about 2,000 calories a day. 
This is one of the lowest levels in Europe 
outside the former enemy areas. 

Yugoslavia also is seeking to import 
food from the United States. 

Earlier this year the Yugoslavs thought 
they would have enough to last until the 
next harvest. It now turns out that their 
calculations were wrong. A major reason 
has been a breakdown in the machinery 
for collecting the food from farmers. 

The U.S. Government is refusing to 
commit itself either for or against ship- 
ments of food to Yugoslavia, pending a 
study to see if the need is truly urgent. 
Responsible U. S. officials say, however, 
that if it turns out the Yugoslavs really 
must have food, they will probably get 
some from the U. S. 

Hungary will get more American food 
to help maintain rations until harvest time. 

The U.S. has protested Russian inter- 
ference in Hungarian affairs. The Soviet 
Army of Occupation and local Commu- 
nists have forced a purge of the majority 
party that governs Hungary, the Small 
Holders Party. Key members have been 
forced out of the Government. Premier 
Ferenc Nagy even resigned for 1 few 
hours to keep discipline among his fol- 
lowers, who are opposed to communism. 

Despite these events, the U.S. has 
approved a recommendation that Hun- 
gary be permitted to buy 40,000 tons-of 
cereals from world export stocks. 


@ Outside the Russian sphere, Ameri- 
can food supplies are helping to prop up 
friendly governments struggling with 
vast economic difficulties. 

Greece now is to get most of its im- 
ported food from U.S. sources. About 
two thirds of Greece’s grain imports 
during this crop year will come from the 
U.S., and before the next harvest the 
American share may be even higher. 

Greek food production is back to pre- 
war levels, but this still is not enough to 
supply the country’s needs. The average 
Greek gets about 2,150 calories of food 
a day, somewhat below health standards. 

Italy looks to the U.S. for food sup- 
plies to help keep its middle-of-the-road 


Government in power. A vigorous Com- 


munist Party is eager to take over if the 
dominant Christian Democrats fail at the 
task. 

Italy is slated to receive almost 1,500,- 
000 tons of grain from world stocks before 
the next harvest. More than two thirds of 
that will have to come from U. S. sources. 

The Italian Government, beset by peas- 
ant hoarding, floods and severe winter 
weather, fears it may have to cut the 
bread ration, a move that would have im- 
mediate political effects. U.S. policy in 
the coming months will be aimed at send- 
ing Italy enough wheat or wheat substi- 
tutes to maintain the bread ration and 
thus bolster the Government’s position. 

France Socialist Government faces 
trouble unless it can get more wheat. 

Winter wheat crops have been spoiled 
over large areas by freezing weather. 
Shortages of man power, fertilizer and 
machinery have reduced food production. 
The average French diet—about 2,335 
calories daily—depends on getting 800,- 
000 tons of wheat by July. More than a 
fourth of this must come from the U. S. 

Last year, Russia sent France a big 
shipment of wheat just before the na- 
tional elections. This year, the Socialists 
who head the French Government hope 
their help will come from the West. If 
it is not forthcoming, the large Commu- 
nist minority in France will have a good 
talking point. 

Western Germany and Austria depend 
almost exclusively on American food. The 
British and U.S. zones of Germany and 
Austria get virtually all their grain im- 
ports from the U. S. 





Normally, Austria grows 70 per cent of 
her own food, but since the war has 
grown only 40 per cent. Herbert Hoover 
recommends that Austria get relief grants 
totaling $155,000,000 in the next 15 
months. 

German rations, averaging about 1,950 
calories per person per day, are the lowest 
in Europe, Austrians are slightly better 
oft, but their diet still is way below desir- 
able food standards. 

Success in implanting democratic ideas 
in Germany and keeping Austria in the 
democratic fold depends heavily on how 
much the Germans and the Austrians get 
to eat from the U. S. and Britain. 

Britain has been assured of American 
grain to supplement wheat bought from 
Canada. Thus the British think they can 
meet their full bread ration for the im- 
mediate future. 

@ It is getting harder all the time for 
the U. S. to fill food gaps abroad between 
now and the first summer harvest. 

A boxcar shortage in this country 
limits the quantity of grain that can be 
sent to ports for shipment overseas. 

High prices for wheat, corn and other 
grains in the U.S. make it more difficult 
for needy countries to pay for the food 
they need. Grain prices in U.S. markets 
have soared recently to 25-year highs. 

Argentina’s policy of holding its export 
grain for the highest cash price makes it 
difficult to plan for the coming months. 
Argentina has not joined with other 
grain-exporting countries in international FOR EUROPE’S HUNGRY (ABOVE) FOOD FROM THE U.S. (BELOW) 
control of food exports. Argentine grain i 
could fill half the world’s gap in grain | Pacha ns te 
supplies. | , 4 were, | ee we 

Drought in Australia has reduced the 
amount of wheat normally available for 
export from that country. 

Severe weather in Europe has dark- 
ened the prospects for the next crop. 

This, of course, makes it more risky for 
European governments to use up grain 
stockpiles now. 

The U.S. has served notice that im- 

porting countries cannot expect any al- 
locations of American wheat during May 
and June. Corn and other grains will be 
shipped in large quantity, but wheat re- 
serves are low. 
@ The gap between minimum grain 
needs abroad and available supplies is 
about 2,000,000 tons. This grain must 
be found somewhere in the world in the 
next three months if importing countries 
are to avoid cutting their diets. 

To help fill the gap, the U. S. now has 
set its sights on exporting a record quan- 
tity of 500,000,000 bushels of grain dur- 
ing the crop year that ends in July. 

Record quantities of corn will leave this 

country to supplement wheat shipments. , 
Last year’s record shipments of 400,- | | EVAPORateE, 
000,000 bushels will be surpassed by the Pa PR ae. ti <0 M! 
end of April. | vs 1% Can 

The success of U.S. effort to curb to- $7 iow 

, . . VN, MA es , 
talitarian influences abroad depends largly . koa 
on how nearly this food gap is filled. 
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CANADIAN FARMERS GROW RESTIVE 
OVER WHEAT DEAL WITH BRITAIN 


Growers say fixed price, about half 
that on world market, is too low; 
seek subsidy to boost their profit 


Soaring prices in the world wheat 
market are disturbing Canada’s wheat 
growers. Because of the Canadian-British 
wheat deal signed last summer, Ca- 
nadian farmers must sell their wheat for 
$1.35 a bushel while their neighbors just 
across the border in the U. S. are getting 
more than twice as much. 

The situation is bringing increas- 
ing dissatisfaction among Canada’s farm- 
ers. There is no indication that Canada 
will try to repudiate her wheat agreement 
with Britain. But pressure from farm 
groups makes the Canadian Government 
eager to find a way out by getting a 
world agreement for wheat stabilization 
at the International Wheat Conference 
now going on in London. 

As world prices of wheat go higher 
and higher, Canadian farmers are finding 
it harder and harder to remember the ad- 
vantages of the four-year deal with 
Britain. Temptation to kick over the 
traces and take a share of the immediate 
bonanza is becoming almost irresistible. 
q] The barrier that fences off the Ca- 
nadian farmer from the wonderland of $3 
wheat is the Canadian Wheat Board. Set 
up in 1935, the Board buys the coun- 
trys entire wheat crop at a fixed price. 
It then sells the wheat and later dis- 


tributes the profits among the growers. 

At present, most of the Board’s wheat 
is sold to Britain at $1.55 a bushel. This 
is the price Britain has agreed to pay dur- 
ing the crop years of 1946-47 and 
1947-48. A price floor of $1.25 a bushel 
is set for the 1948-49 crop and $1 for the 
1949-50 crop. 

A bill to amend the act setting up the 
Canadian Wheat Board now is under dis- 
cussion in Parliament. The debate has 
proved to be a sounding board for the 
opponents of the Government's wheat 
deal with Britain. It is uncovering exten- 
sive complaints from Canada’s farmers. 
@ Criticism of the British-Canadian 
wheat agreement is coming mostly from 
the wheat growers of Western Canada 
and their representatives in Parliament. 

Price agreed to in the huge deal with 
Britain is the thing Canadian farmers are 
objecting to most. The Canadian farmer, 
selling his wheat to the Wheat Board for 
export, gets only $1.35 a bushel, although 
the price elsewhere has jumped to twice 
that. In addition, he may have to wait 
five years for distribution of the profit the 
Government makes by selling his wheat 


~to Britain at $1.55 a bushel. 


Opposition leaders in the Canadian 
House of Commons charge that the 


British-Canadian wheat agreement al- 
ready has cost Canadian farmers $100,- 
000,000 in its first year of operation. 
Their reasoning is that Canada is selling 
her 1946 crop for $100,000,000 less than 
it would bring on the world market. 

Many farmers feel strongly that the 
Government should have insisted on a 
higher price from the British for Ca- 
nadian wheat. Spokesmen for the West- 
ern wheat growers claim that farmers’ 
production costs have mounted steadily 
since the British-Canadian agreement 
was signed last summer and still are 
mounting. 

Higher costs mean a narrower and 
narrower margin of profit for the farmer. 
If they exceed the price allowed by the 
British-Canadian agreement, the farmer 
might get squeezed out entirely. 

Farmers are increasing their pressure 
to get Government subsidies that would 
enable them to honor the British agree- 
ment and still make an adequate profit. 
They argue that, if Canada is committed 
to helping Britain by selling her wheat at 
fire-sale prices, then the whole Canadian 
people should carry the load, not just the 
farmers. 

A threat to future trade with countries 
other than Britain is seen in the wheat 
deal by some Canadians. They point out 
that Canada is giving Britain a virtual 
monopoly on ‘her export surplus of wheat 
for four years. Under the terms of the 
pact, Britain takes 160,000,000 bushels 
yearly during the worst of the world food 
crisis. The normal amount before the war 
was about 90,000,000 to 100,000,000. 
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Canadian wheat farmers feel their generosity 





John Bracken, leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Canadian Parliament and head 
of the Progressive Conservative Party, 
has warned: 

“Now, in these critical times, other 
nations are denied a reasonable share of 
our grain. What is to be their attitude 
with respect to trade with us when this 
arrangement is over, after they have en- 
tered into arrangements with other coun- 
tries for grain... ?” 

The Canadian Minister of Agriculture, 
James G. Gardiner, recently disclosed 
that the Netherlands, Belgium, Norway 
and France all are seeking wheat in 
Canada. France reportedly has offered to 
buy a large amount at a price substan- 
tially higher than that paid by the Brit- 
ish. But Canada has little to spare after 
meeting her huge commitments to Great 
Britain. 

Distrust of Britain’s ability to make 
good on her commitment if world prices 
of wheat should slump below the floor 
established by the Canadian-British 
agreement also is causing Canadian 
farmers some apprehension. 

Increasing reports of Britain’s desper- 
ate economic position intensify these 
fears. If wheat prices slump, say to 60 
cents a bushel in 1949, the temptation 
would be strong for an impoverished 
Britain to renege on her promise to pay a 
minimum of $1 a bushel for Canadian 
wheat in that year. 

British Food Minister John Strachey, 
during a recent visit to Canada, had to re- 
assure restless wheat dealers in Winnipeg 
that Britain would stand by her promise, 
however low world prices of wheat 
might go. 

@ A way out of the wheat predicament 

is seen by some Canadians in the possi- 
bility of a wheat stabilization plan on a 
world-wide basis. Representatives of 
most of the United Nations now are 
meeting in London to try to set up just 
such a plan. 

If the world’s leading producers and 
consumers of wheat could agree on a 
stabilization plan, Canada’s problems 
would be solved. The world plan would 
supersede the British-Canadian wheat 
agreement, which no longer would be 
necessary. 













HIS shipper has humidity head- 
ache — because his shipment of 
canned goods was damaged by 
excessive airborne moisture while 
at sea. 
And the whole thing could have 
been prevented if someone had 
told him about Cargocaire. 


Sweat Damage is Costly 
Canned goods shipped by water 
often run the danger of costly 
sweat damage. This comes at the 
“dewpoint”’ . . . that point at which 
moisture forms. 

During any voyage a ship’s 
cargo may meet its “dewpoint 
danger hour’’—when the weather 
changes. Sweat forms in the hold. 
Moisture condenses on the cargo. 

With canned goods, labels are 
spoiled. Corrosion causes pinholing 
—and in extreme cases “‘leakers”’ 
may occur. 


Cargocaire— For Control 
To avoid humidity headache and 
poor out-turns many shippers use 
only vessels equipped with Cargo- 
caire. 
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This modern dehumidification 
and ventilating system eliminates 
““dewpoint danger hours.”’ It oper- 
ates when the moisture content of 
the air approaches the danger 
dewpoint. [t preventssweat 
damage to cargoes even when the 
ship passes through constantly 
changing weather-fronts. 

More than 100 vessels of the 
world’s major shipping lines offer 
Cargocaire protection—and the 
size of the Cargocaire Fleet may 
be doubled this year. Its efficiency 
is further proved by the preferen- 
tial cargo insurance benefit pro- 
vided by far-seeing underwriters. 

To put an end to humidity head- 
ache, ask for the services of the 
Cargocaire Technical Advisor. 
There’s no obligation on your part. 





if you ship products endangered by 
label discoloration, cans bulging or 
rusting . .. or if you ship such com- 
modities as coffee, sugar, cocoa, pack- 
aged foods or tobacco, you'll certainly 
want to investigate Cargocaire! 
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THE UNITED STATES: 
RISE TO NO. 1 POWER 


The United States now finds herself cast in the leading 
role in the drama of world affairs. What has her historic 
role—or roles—been? Does the story of the last 170 years 
give any clue, provide any guidepost to the future? 

There is a popular belief that the U.S. has consistently 
cultivated her own back yard, proffered little advice, asked 
no favors. More accurate picture is a U. S. given to periodic 
retreats when indigestion followed a too rich diet of world 
politics. Because she was still a junior partner, she could 
quit the game whenever she liked. Yet she always came 
back and played harder. Now she is the senior partner, 
responsible to others as well as herself. Now the U.S. is 
called upon both to direct the play and carry the ball. 

The Photo Report traces the ebb and flow of U.S. rela- 
tionships witli the outside world—the evolution of the No. 1 
world power of 1947. 








—Culver 
1777 —Benjamin Franklin at the French Court matches 
his skill in diplomacy with European statesmen, turning 
European rivalries into an opportunity for the struggling 
Colonies to gain independence. The result was a war alliance 
in which France and the Colonies were a to make no 
separate peace with England and to fight together until 
U. S. independence was recognized. After independence was 
won, ties with France were irksome and embarrassing. 





—N,. Y. Public Library 
1847 —U.S. forces sweep into Mexico City, completing 
their conquest. With the Oregon settlement, issues arising 
from European holdings in America gave place to issues 
between U.S. and neighbor nations. U. S. immigration into 
Texas, the successful revolt there and annexation by the 
U. S. were the chain of events that finally led to the Mexican 
War. From a defeated Mexico, the U. S. took the area from 
Texas to the Pacific, rounding out present boundaries. 
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—U. S. Marine Corps 
1854 —Commodore Perry and the Japanese commissioners 
celebrate at a shipboard dinner the treaty opening Japan to 
Western commerce. Events that led to this occasion were: 
Yankee merchantmen trade with China. Britain opens China 
to Western commerce in the Opium Wars. The United States 
gains a long coast line on the Pacific. Perry leads a U.S. 
naval squadron into Japanese waters, combining force and 
diplomacy for the furtherance of commercial expansion. 
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—Brown Brothers 

1803 —The Louisiana Purchase is consummated in cere- 
monies at New Orleans. It violated provisions of existing 
treaties between European nations. For the young U. S., it 
stepped up expansion, doubled territory, created new 
boundaries with areas where European powers were still 
striving for control. Twenty years later, the mutual check- 
mating of European powers provided the opportunity for a 
weak U.S. to formulate the unilateral Monroe Doctrine. 
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—World Report 
1898-—Theodore Roosevelt charges into the Spanish- 
American War, readying the “Big Stick” with which he is to 
dominate Latin-American policy. For 50 years, control of 
Caribbean sea lanes and construction of a Central American 
canal had been the goal of U.S. expansionists eager for im- 
proved avenues of commerce between East and West coasts. 
Cuba’s revolt against Spain provided the occasion. The Span- 
ish War brought the U. S. Caribbean lands and the Philippines. 
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—Brown Brothers 
1844-Settlers in covered wagons spread through Oregon, 
then jointly occupied by Britain and the U.S. Expansion 
had surged again ever since war weariness in Europe had 
come to the rescue of the United States in the War of 1812. 
The tide of “Manifest Destiny,” in which Providence was 
seen guiding the growth of the U. S., become a cause of 
contention, a threat of war with Britain. The resulting 
compromise brought the U. S. to the shores of the Pacific. 





—Brown Brothers 
1907 —The U.S. Fleet parades in the Orient in a polite 
but emphatic demonstration that the U.S. is there to stay. 
In the half century since Perry’s visit, the U. S. had evolved 
the “Open Door” policy in China, participated against the 
Boxer Rebellion, encouraged the westernization of Japan. 
Now exclusive hegemony in Latin America, joint hegemony 
with European powers in the Orient were opposite 
sides of the spinning coin of U.S. international policy. 
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role in the drama of world affairs. What has her historic 
role—or roles—been? Does the story of the last 170 years 
give any clue, provide any guidepost to the future? 

There is a popular belief that the U.S. has consistently 
cultivated her own back yard, proffered little advice, asked 
no favors. More accurate picture is a U.S. given to periodic 
retreats when indigestion followed a too rich diet of world 
politics. Because she was still a junior partner, she could 
quit the game whenever she liked. Yet she always came 
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responsible to others as well as herself. Now the U.S. is 
called upon both to direct the play and carry the ball. 
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1847 —U.S. forces sweep into Mexico City, completing 
their conquest. With the Oregon settlement, issues arising 
from European rpsce in America gave place to issues 


between U.S. and neighbor nations. U.S. immigration into 
Texas, the successful revolt there and annexation by the 
U. S. were the chain of events that finally led to the Mexican 
War. From a defeated Mexico, the U. S. took the area from 
Texas to the Pacific, rounding out present boundaries. 
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—Culver 
1777 —Benjamin Franklin at the French Court matches 
his skill in diplomacy with European statesmen, turning 
European rivalries into an opportunity for the struggling 
Colonies to gain independence. The result was a war alliance 
in which France and the Colonies were peta ga to make no 
separate peace with England and to fight together until 
U. S. independence was recognized. After independence was 
won, ties with France were irksome and embarrassing. 
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1854 —Commodore Perry and the Japanese commissioners 
celebrate at a shipboard dinner the treaty opening Japan to 
Western commerce. Events that led to this occasion were: 
Yankee merchantmen trade with China. Britain opens China 
to Western commerce in the Opium Wars. The United States 
gains a long coast line on the Pacific. Perry leads a U.S. 
naval squadron into Japanese waters, combining force and 
diplomacy for the furtherance of commercial expansion. 
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1803 —The Louisiana Purchase is consummated in cere- 
monies at New Orleans. It violated provisions of existing 
treaties between European nations. For the young U.S., it 
stepped up expansion, doubled territory, created new 
boundaries with areas where onsey 0 powers were still 
striving for control. Twenty years later, the mutual check- 
mating of European powers provided the opportunity for a 
weak U.S. to formulate the unilateral Monroe Doctrine. 
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—World Report 
1898-—Theodore Roosevelt charges into the Spanish- 
American War, readying the “Big Stick” with which he is to 
dominate Latin-American policy. For 50 years, control of 
Caribbean sea lanes and construction of a Central American 
canal had been the goal of U.S. expansionists eager for im- 
proved avenues of commerce between East and West coasts. 
Cuba’s revolt against Spain provided the occasion. The Span- 
ish War brought the U. S. Caribbean lands and the Philippines. 
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1844 -Settlers in covered wagons spread through Oregon, 
then jointly occupied by Britain and the U.S. Expansion 
had surged again ever since war weariness in Europe had 
come to the rescue of the United States in the War of 1812. 
The tide of “Manifest Destiny,” in which Providence was 
seen guiding the growth of the U. S., become a cause of 
contention, a threat of war with Britain. The resulting 
compromise brought the U. S. to the shores of the Pacific. 





—Brown Brothers 
1907 —The U.S. Fleet parades in the Orient in a polite 
but emphatic demonstration that the U.S. is there to stay. 
In the half century since Perry’s visit, the U. S. had evolved 
the “Open Door” policy in China, participated against the 
Boxer Rebellion, encouraged the westernization of Japan. 
Now exclusive hegemony in Latin America, joint hegemony 
with European powers in the Orient were opposite 
sides of the spinning coin of U.S. international policy. 
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. , —Brown Brothers 
1914—Pershing crosses the Rio Grande’ into Mexico, 
launching the biggest U.S. intervention in Latin America. 
“The Panama Canal had focused both political and commer- 
cial interest there. Out of the marriage of the two had come 
“Dollar Diplomacy.” Theodore Roosevelt had reinterpreted 
the Monroe Doctrine to justify intervention to enforce 
political or commercial contracts. Ironically, Wilson, who 
condemned “Dollar Diplomacy,” ordered this intervention. 





—Brown Brothers 
1928 —Secretary of State Kellogg signs the Kellogg Pact, 
to which he had won agreement among the big powers. This 
formal renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy was a last attempt by the United States to eat its cake 
and have it too. It was a tacit admission that the United 
States could not remain aloof from the rest of the world. It 
was an effort to keep peace by promises without enforce- 
ment. At that time, naval disarmament efforts were failing. 
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—Brown Brothers 
1919—Wilson urges effective organization for world peace 
on the “Big 4” of that day. World War I ended the era when 
the United States could choose whether to stay in the Western 
Hemisphere or venture beyond it. Tremendous sentiment 
for neutrality at the beginning melted away under in- 


creasing partisanship. Yet postwar reaction brought a new 
and more powerful surge to isolation. Wilson’s hope was 
dashed by a growing desire to boycott Europe’s problems. 


—Internationa: 
1936—MacArthur takes over Philippine rearmament a: 
Field Marshal of the Filipino Army. By now the wraps were 
off the arms race in the Pacific. Seizure of Manchuria and the 
brewing “China Incident” removed all uncertainty as to 
Japan’s intentions in Asia. As the Philippines were preparing 
for their own independence, they found themselves the spear- 
head of United States power and influence in the Orient. 
marked as a world battleground if war should come 
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—Internationa! 
1924 —The last Japanese enter the United States as new 
immigration laws bar them completely. Previous restriction 
had been effected through a “gentlemen’s agreement’ be- 
tween the two countries. End of the agreement emphasized 
rising tension toward newly powerful Japan. pee the next 
few years, disarmament agreements proved equally ineffec- 
tive in curbing the naval race in the Pacific. The Pacific area 
loomed more and more as a future world trouble spot. 


| , , International 

1939 —Franklin Roosevelt signs revised neutrality legisla- 
tion permitting cash sale of munitions to nations that con- 
trolled the seas. These were the powers fighting Hitler. In a 
desperate effort to keep out of the conflict, earlier neutrality 
laws had abandoned all claim to freedom of the seas, a 
cardinal principle of U.S. policy since the Revolution. 
Yet, by the time war finally came in Europe, the pendulum 
in the United States already was swinging toward war. 
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—International 
1927 —U.S. Marines march into Managua, Nicaragua, as 
“Dollar Diplomacy” receives a new lease on life. Coolidge 
added a new corollary to the Monroe Doctrine by decreeing 
that United States citizens and their property, outside of 
the U.S., still remained a part of the domain of the nation, 
and as such were entitled to protection by the nation’s 
armed forces. Latin-American mistrust and hatred of the 
U.S. flared up under this last flourish of the “Big Stick.” 


—U.S.D.A. 
1941 —Lend-Lease supplies and munitions flow from U. S. 
docks to Britain and Russia. By the Lend-Lease Act, the 
United States undertook to finance and supply the Allied 
war effort. Though U. S., status remained technically non- 
belligerent, there no longer was any question that the nation 
was involved and committed in Europe’s struggle. Time 
was gained for United States citizens to accustom themselves 
to war and to train and equip their own fighting forces. 
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—Acme 
1945 —Assistant Secretary of State Clayton addresses the 
Pan-American Conference in Mexico. By the resulting Act of 
Chapultepec, the Monroe Doctrine became multilateral after 
120 years of unilateral life. Beginning with the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy and the Hull reciprocal trade pacts, and con- 
tinuing through the Pan-American sessions at Lima in 1938, 
Panama in 1939, Havana in 1940 and Rio in 1942, the 
concept of joint hemisphere action was gaining force. 


1947 —Leaders of both parties in both houses of Congress 
go to the White House to map world policies. These policies 
are a bold break with tradition, yet in them are echoes and 
revisions of old prey caer They are a retreat from joint 


action exemplified by Pan-American and United ‘Nations 
hopes, a retreat in the face of the emergent nature of 
world tensions today. They are an enlargement of the 
Monroe Doctrine, fram hemispheric to world proportions. 
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—Acme 
1945 —Truman addresses the final session of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. As in Pan-American affairs, so in establish- 
ing the United Nations, the U. S. took the lead in formulat- 
ing machinery by which nations could act in concert and 
eventually pool their strength for the preservation of peace 
under a rule of international law. Feeble as the hope may 
have been at its birth, the United States put full faith-ia 
the substitution of law for force in the affairs of nations. 








—Acme 
They are a reversion to intervention, with the threat of 
totalitarianism cited as justification. They are a reversal 
of “Doliar Diplomacy,” in which the dollar serves diplomacy 
instead of vice versa. They add up toa perilous and contfa- 
dictory course aimed at a high goal: Unilateral: action to 
create the basis for multilateral freedom; sure from 
outside to make effective the wilt of majorities inside;~ 
defense of the status quo to encourage orderly change. 
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NEW YORK attorney with wide experi- 
A ence in soldiering, world rehabilita- 
tion and getting along with the people of 
all nations is undertaking his biggest job— 
the presidency of the $8,000,000,000 
World Bank. The lawyer turned banker 
is John Jay McCloy, a Republican who 
served as Assistant Secretary of War 
under President Roosevelt. 

No banker himself, McCloy made his 
first objective one of building up the 
confidence of U. S. bankers in the interna- 
tional organization. He has pledged him- 
self to place financial realities above polit- 
ical considerations in handling loans. 

To counteract possible objection from 
financial circles that he knows too little 
about banking for the important job, 
McCloy has chosen experienced bankers 
for the international organization’s other 
key posts. The Bank’s new vice president 
is Robert L. Garner, a financial executive 
and an authority on the flotation of se- 
curities, while the all-important U. S. ex- 
ecutive director of the institution is 
Eugene R. Black, a leading New York 
banker who recently made a survey of 
European credits. 

@ Globe-trotter McCloy has a first-hand 

background for discussion of proposed 
loans to member nations of the World 
Bank. This native of Philadelphia never 
has hesitated to go wherever his varied 
assignments required. 

After graduating from Amherst College 
with honors, the new president of the 
World Bank entered Harvard Law School 
where his studies were interrupted in 
1917 to train for an Army commission at 
the Plattsburg, N. Y., camp. He served 
in France with the 77th Field Artillery 
and the 160th Artillery Brigade and was 
promoted to captain on his combat rec- 
ord. Following this, he had a chance to 
become acquainted with occupation prob- 
lems while attached to the Third Army 
at Coblenz, Germany. 

Returning home, he completed his 
Harvard studies and was admitted to 

he New York bar in 1922. One of his 
first cases involved claims arising out of 
the famous Black Tom explosion by Ger- 
man saboteurs of munitions awaiting 
shipment from New York harbor. McCloy 
stayed with that case for several years 
and his experience gained from it was 
one of the reasons why Secretary of 
War Stimson called him to Washington 
before Pearl Harbor as an expert on the 
prevention of sabotage. 

Between wars, McCloy _ traveled 
through Europe for his law firm and 
served as its Paris representative before 
returning to New York in 1931. 








—International 


FINANCIERS TRUST HIM 
To please bosses of many nations 


Soon after Stimson joined the Roose- 
velt Cabinet, he summoned McCloy to 
Washington as an expert consultant. A 
few months later, McCloy was named a 
special assistant to Stimson and, on April 
22, 1941, became Assistant Secretary of 
War. With the then Undersecretary 
Robert Patterson preoccupied with supply 
problems, it fell to McCloy to travel ex- 
tensively and carry out confidential mis- 
sions for Stimson. 

McCloy made trips to all theaters of 

operations where U.S. forces were in 
action. His last mission came soon after 
V-] Day, when he flew around the world 
to confer on occupation problems with 
Generals Eisenhower, MacArthur and 
Wedemeyer. These problems were the 
responsibility of the War Department's 
Civil Affairs Division, a unit over which 
McCloy had immediate supervision. 
@ War reconstruction bears a special 
interest for this man who has worked in 
military government in two wars. Helping 
to finance that reconstruction is one of the 
principal reasons the World Bank was 
established. Loans for this purpose are 
to get priority until at least 1950. 

A long memory will prove an asset to 
President McCloy in his duties with the 
Bank. 

When the Lend-Lease legislation was 
being framed by Treasury and War De- 
partment lawyers late in 1940, McCloy 
and Edward H. Foley, Jr., now Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, were nettled 
by delays over technicalities. 

The bottleneck was broken when Foley 


World Bank’s Pilot 


suggested: “Let’s pick up the pencils and 
submit what we have now.” McCloy 
seconded the motion. 

Several years later, the two men met 
at a conference in Italy, where Foley 
was serving as a colonel in military gov- 


ernment, a department headed by 
McCloy. 
Again the discussion was getting 


snarled and again time was at a premium. 

McCloy broke up the meeting by sug- 
gesting: “Maybe we ought to pick up the 
colonels and stand on what we have 
now.” 

Clear-cut decisions in complex situa- 
tions will be another contribution that 
McCloy can make to the World Bank. 

He broke quickly with his old law firm 
after 22 years of association when the 
senior partners failed to admit him to 
their ranks at the end of the war. McCloy 
promptly moved over to another firm 
where his name went on the door as a 
senior partner. 

There his background came to the 
attention of Winthrop W. Aldrich, chair- 
man of the Chase National Bank and a 
former partner in McCloy’s new law firm. 
Aldrich also is head of a committee set 
up by President Truman to advise the 
Government on financing world trade. 

When Eugene Meyer, Washington 
publisher, resigned as president of the 
World Bank last December, the Aldrich 
Committee recommended that the posi- 
tion be filled by a man who could expand 
on the start made by the first president. 
Soon the Bank’s directors offered the 
presidency to McCloy. 

McCloy at first declined with the ex- 
cuse that he preferred legal work for 
which he considered himself better 
trained. He became more interested, how- 
ever, when promised that the presidency 
would carry more authority in the future 
than it had in the past. 

Finally, McCloy took the $30,000 a 
year tax-free job, but only with the un- 
derstanding that he was to be the boss. 
To make certain, he insisted on adminis- 
trative changes that resulted in the retire- 
ment of Emilio Collado, the U. S. mem- 
ber of the Bank’s board of directors. 
Collado directed the Bank’s affairs during 
the long search for a president. 

At 51, “Jack” McCloy still retains much 
of the tennis prowess he displayed at 
Amherst. He also is an ardent fisherman. 
long an officer of the Anglers’ Club of 
New York, and would like nothing better 
than to loaf alongside a trout stream with 
his 10-year-old son and a British lad of 
the same age who lived with the McCloy 
family during the war. But the urgency of 
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his new duties will postpone such lux- 
uries. 
@ All his talents and all his experience 
will be needed by McCloy in his new 
role. His directorate represents a num- 
ber of interests and a number of national 
points of view that are not always easy to 
reconcile. 

He is starting out with the support of 


most U.S. financial interests which long - 


were dubious of the international lending 
organization and could have wrecked the 
Bank through failure to buy its bonds. 
Already the New York State Legisla- 
ture is pushing legislation to give in- 
surance companies authority to purchase 


the World Bank’s securities. Since half 
of the U. S. insurance firms operate from 
New York, passage of this bill will pave 
the way for purchases by a powerful 
group of bond buyers. 

McCloy is anxious to get the year-old 
Bank into operation but insists that cau- 
tion will be exerted and every possible 
care will be taken for the protection of 
its bonds. 

The Bank was established in the belief 
that it could become an important instru- 
ment in world finance. Whether that ex- 
pectation ever is realized will depend to 
a certain extent on the future activities 
of President McCloy. 


BULGANIN: At Stalin’s Right Hand 


HE MAN who has taken over from 

Stalin the task of running Russia’s 
armed forces is a civilian who rose in 
Communist ranks during the war faster 
than any other Russian official. Nikolai 
Alexandrovich Bulganin, the new Minis- 
ter of Armed Forces and Deputy Premier 
in Russia, now is reaping the rewards of 
being an “Old Bolshevik” who knew what 
to do when the fortunes of war threw him 
into close contact with Stalin. 

Today, Bulganin has symbolic value for 
Russia. A mild-mannered, pleasant-talk- 
ing civilian, he is meant to demonstrate 
to Russians and outsiders that the Soviets 
are taking the emphasis off things mili- 
tary. He took over Stalin’s duties just a 
week before the opening of the Foreign 
Ministers Conference at Moscow. The 
timing has significance. Though he holds 
the rank of general, Bulganin is really a 
civilian in soldier's clothing. He was given 
military rank in 1942. He is the first 
civilian to hold the defense post since 
the early days of the revolution. 

This symbolism, however, can be mis- 

leading. Bulganin is a faithful Commu- 
nist administrator, trusted by Stalin. He 
will run Russia's peacetime Army, Navy 
and Air Force according to orders from 
his chief in the Kremlin. 
@ Moscow's mayor. Bulganin is a small 
town boy who made good in Moscow. 
He distinguished himself before the war 
and then during the siege of the Russian 
capital in a job equivalent to that of 
Mayor. Stalin liked his work so much 
when Moscow was literally in the front 
lines of the war that he was speedily ele- 
vated to tasks of national scope. 

Bulganin, now 53, was a clerk in pri- 
vate industry in the last days of the 
Czars. Lie was one of the first to join the 
Bolshevik Party after the revolution and 
tasted combat on the Turkestan front 
when the Communists were fighting to 
establish their government. The Commu- 
nist Party made him an official of public 
utilities in Moscow. His record in: run- 
ning the city’s big electrical. works won 
him in 1931 the job of running the city 
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of Moscow, even though he actually 
comes from the town of Gorky. 

It was under Bulganin that Moscow 
was modernized into a Communist capi- 
tal. Its lavish subway, its new canals, 
bridges and major public buildings were 
built while Bulganin was Mayor or, by 
official title, Chairman of the Moscow 
Soviet. 
€! Political rise. In 1937, Bulganin 
turned his talents to banking and also 
began to move into the national political 
sphere. He became administrative head 
of the State Bank, was elected a deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet and also won the 
high Communist post of assistant party 
chairman for the Moscow area. When 
war broke out in Europe and Russia 
turned its attention to defense, Bulganin 
was named to co-ordinate the commis- 
sariats of ferrous metals, nonferrous 
metals, cellulose and paper, sulphites, hy- 
draulics and rubber. He was, in fact, a 
sort of one-man War Production Board 
for Russia. 

When the German armies attacked and 
surged toward Moscow, Bulganin ran the 
civilian defense of the city. He set Rus- 
sians to digging trenches and convoying 
supplies to the front. He personally led 
the citizenry out to the’ fields in the Oc- 
tober cold to dig earthworks to check the 
German thrusts at the Mozhaisk line. So 
effective was he in maintaining civilian 
morale, that he won Stalin’s favorable 
notice. After that, his rise was swift. 

Stalin picked Bulganin as a_ political 
expert to move forward with the advanc- 
ing armics and handle problems of 
Polish politics. He was political commis- 
sar of the Second Baltic and First White 
Russian armies opposite Warsaw and was 
Russia’s envoy to the Polish Committee 
of National Liberation—forerunner of the 
group now governing Poland. 

As the war ended, others took over 
Soviet politics in Poland and Bulganin 
returned to Moscow to resume his rise 
in the Soviet hierarchy. He became a 
member of the State Committee for De- 
fense—Russia’s war cabinet—then Deputy 
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TRUSTWORTHY LIEUTENANT 
New powers for an old Bolshevik 


Defense Minister. Meanwhile, his legis- 
lative influence increased. He was chosen 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Council of Nationalities. 

Bulganin reached the top level of Soviet 
affairs last year. He was named an alter- 
nate member of the Politburo, the group 
that really rules the country. At the same 
time, he got a rank in the Communist 
Party befitting these new responsibilities. 
He joined the party's Central Organiza- 
tion Bureau, where strings are pulled 
that affect every element of Soviet life. 
When Stalin decided to take over the 
portfolio of Minister of Armed Forces, he 
made Bulganin his No. 1 deputy. Thus. 
it was only logical that, when Stalin de- 
cided to stop being Minister of Armed 
Forces, Bulganin got the title. 


@ Official greeter. It is a paradoxical fact 

that Bulganin has shaken hands and 
posed for photographs with hundreds of 
visitors to Moscow from other lands, yet 
he is not widely known abroad. As Mos- 
cow's chief executive, he was the city’s 
official greeter for many years. Bevond 
these perfunctory meetings, however, he 
has had very little contact with Western 
officials. To most Americans, even of the 
highest rank, who have visited Moscow 
in recent years, Bulganin remains a face 
seen fleetingly at an airport or an official 
reception. His mustache and neat goatee 
are a familiar Moscow sight, his affable 
official greetings are a personal trade- 
mark, but his more significant character- 
istics remain an enigma to the outside 
world. 

Now that Bulganin has moved from the 
municipal to the national plane, he is 
likely to see even less of outside visitors. 
Enshrouded in the secrecy that blankets 
everything military in Russia, Bulgania 
now sits on the right hand of Stalin. In 
a country where all leaders have come a 
long way, he has come one of the longest. 





Life Around the World 


Germany’s ‘average man’ has difficult time 
but he places faith in the distant future 


BERLIN 
I’ you want to know how Germans 
live these days, you have to specify 
what kind of German. Nazi, reformed 
Nazi, anti-Nazi, city dwellers, farmers 
and laborers all have differing standards. 
And a lot depends on the particular zone 
of Allied control in which they live. 

It is possible, however, to give a box 
score on the way some of these Germans 
live. I'll take as an example a German 
whose problems in living, reviving a busi- 
ness and getting married typify those 
faced by thousands of average Germans 
residing in the U.S. zone of occupation. 

Herr M., a bookbinder, 35 years old, 
never belonged to the Nazi Party and 
is not much interested in politics. In the 
American Midwest, he probably would 
be running a small printing shop, and 
his income, in purchasing power, would 
be about the same as a skilled worker 
in Illinois, Indiana, or my home State 
of Iowa. He’s what the people out there 
would call a “solid citizen.” 

Before the war, this “average man” 
served his apprenticeship and worked 
for three years as a bookbinder. He was 
drafted into the Army and served on the 
Western front. He was captured just after 
the Battle of the Bulge and held as a 
prisoner of war in Holland. He returned 
to Berlin a year ago. 

House searching was the first task. 
After three months, Herr M. decided that 
the three rooms of a damaged residence 
could be made habitable and got permis- 
sion to occupy it. During the 1945-46 
winter, Berliners had taken anything they 
could find for fuel from damaged build- 
ings. What originally had been three 
rooms actually was only one; the dividing 
walls, window frames, mop boards and 
even part of the floor had been pilfered. 

“The only way to get anything done 
in Berlin now is to do it yourself,” Herr 
M. explains. “It took me six months, 
until July, to repair the place so that 
I could live in it and open my shop. 

“I had sent my machinery to the coun- 
try to avoid the bombings. And when I 
went into the Army, I had relatives out- 
side Berlin keep my civilian clothes. I 
got back both machinery and the cloth- 
ing, so I really am rich in comparison 
with many others. I have a pair of Army 
boots I wear most of the time; but two 


pairs of old oxfords provide a welcome 
change. My Army coat, dyed and re- 
tailored, is now a very presentable over- 
coat; but the alterations cost 185 marks, 
which is a good week's income these days.” 

Herr M.’s machinery is in poor condi- 
tion, but he gradually is getting it in re- 
pair. He has plenty of work on order, 
but obtaining materials is difficult and 
requires many long trips into the coun- 
try. Paper, of inferior quality, costs four 
to eight times the prewar price. 

He started the New Year by marrying 
a German girl, who had the courage to 
move into his patched-up home and who 
believes they can build a happy life to- 
gether despite the many hardships. 

“We found enough glass for one win- 
dow,” the bride said proudly. “The others 
still are covered with paper. But we have 
found one door, and the three rooms have 
been redivided with improvised walls. I 
saved some linens from the bombings; 
gifts from my family and friends pro- 
vided us with scanty but adequate fur- 
nishings. 

“Since neither of us had belonged to 
the Nazi Party, we had no difficulty in 
getting marriage papers. My husband 
easily obtained permission to operate his 
shop. There are no special ration coupons 
for extra wedding ‘clothing or food, so 
we had only three close friends for the 








ceremony and the reception. We had a 
few small cookies, made from flour we 
had saved from our bread ration. We 
planned on ersatz coffee, but an Ameri- 
can friend sent real coffee, sugar and a 
tin of milk.” 

The man took over the story: 

“I have to spend a lot of time out- 
side Berlin looking for materials for my 
work. Both my wife and I must spend a 
lot of time looking for food to supple- 
ment our rations. We dont approve of 
the black market and try to avoid it; but 
we have to resort to it in order to get 
food. 

“And I have to use the black market for 
working supplies. Thread for sewing 
books is a problem. Black market supplies 
are so expensive that they must be 
spread among jobs for several customers, 
so that none will find prices too high.” 

Fuel is a critical problem now. Herr 
M. got a ration of 800 pounds of coal 
a month, since proper bookbinding re- 
quires a minimum temperature of 68 de- 
grees; otherwise the glues harden too 
quickly. But, says Herr M.: 

“I got the ration for two months. How- 
ever, for the past two months I have 
had none. For this reason, my four em- 
ployes often have been on vacation since 
Christmas. I work alone now, over a small 
electric heater, to the extent of my elec- 
tricity ration and during the few hours a 
day when city power is not cut off. 

“It is possible to make a living, never- 
theless. Rationed goods are under price 
control, and not expensive, but there sim- 
ply is not enough of them. And taxes are 
terrible, so that no one cares about mak- 
ing a lot of money. If I touch 19,000 
marks ($1,900) income this year, 11,000 
must go in taxes. 

“All I want now is to keep my shop 
going and to turn out work of good 
quality, so that I will have steady and 
friendly customers when better days 
come. One thing is sure: The little man 
in Germany must work, and he must be 
forever alert so that never again will we 
have such a catastrophe as the two world 
wars brought us.” 

Herr M. isn't particularly interested in 
the occupation forces. He has no trouble 
with them; like most Germans he hopes 
for the day when all armies will be gone, 
because that will mean Germany is re- 
turning to normal life. 

He disapproves of territory being given 
the Poles, against whom most Germans 
are very bitter, and he is against land 
reforms. Splitting big farms into small 
ones, he thinks, provides small farmers 
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who raise only enough for themselves. 
Food supplies, he is convinced, can be 
produced in adequate quantity only from 
big farms. 

With many other Germans, Herr M. 
feels that a large share of difficulties are 
due to the inexperience of Germans in 
responsible administrative positions. He 
tells of a man high in the food adminis- 
tration, a friend of his family for many 
years, a “ne’er do well in general, very 
definitely a man who knows nothing 
whatever about farming, agriculture or 
food.” 

The 12 years under Hitler eliminated 
capable non-Nazis, and today there aren't 
enough young and trained administrators 
and professional people for government. 


“Too many people are getting fobs,” 
says Herr M., “simply because they were 
‘victims of fascism.’ ” 

Such is the story of Herr M., the 
“average man” who is trying to rebuild 
his life. He can eat, he has his shop, a 
home and a bride. For amusement, he 
can go to the movies, the opera, or to a 
symphony concert although tickets are 
scarce and one must queue up at the 
cinemas for a long time. Next summer, he 
can go by subway to a fine bathing beach. 

But mostly, Herr M. has to keep work- 
ing, or searching for work materials or 
food. Realistically, he sees a long pull 
ahead. But he has not lost hope. 

There are many thousands like him in 
Germany today. T. H. 


Tin is both Bolivia’s fortune and handicap 


since she is tied to one-industry economy 


LA PAZ 

[' YOU THINK of tin merely in te’ :. of 
cans, you should come down to Bolivia 
and find out just what that light and shiny 
metal means to a hation and its people. 

Ask any Bolivian how important tin 
is and he'll give you a quizzical look 
and ask you right back: “What else is 
important?” 

Then you'll discover that tin means pay 
rolls, profits, exports and imports, politics 
and government. Tin is Bolivia’s wealth, 
but it is also her handicap. Practically 
everything that happens down here, for 
better or worse, has tin as the hero or 
the villain. Whether or not they work 
for the tin companies, Bolivians know 
only too well that, if anything happens 
to tin, prices and taxes will go still higher. 

Many Bolivians tend to be a little 
cynical about tin being Bolivia's “wealth.” 
They believe their one-industry economy 
has been exploited for the enrichment of 
a comparatively few absentee Bolivians 
and foreigners while the great bulk of the 
population is imprisoned in poverty. 

Bolivians are sensitively aware of the 
discrepancy between the very rich and 
very poor, and feel that it has been the 
basic cause of many civil disorders. Living 
costs zoomed 300 per cent since the war 
and what was the middle class has been 
virtually squeezed out of existence. 

The drabness of life in La Paz is offset 
only by the pastel-colored dresses and 
absurd- looking derby hats of the Indian 
women puffing down into the city from 
the high plateau or mountains. 

With a new democratic regime just 
elected, Bolivians are wondering if they 
are going to be able to cope successfully 
with the many difficulties they know lie 
ahead. The new Government has the 
support of the people who: vote, but only 
100,000 (or 3 per cent) of the country S 
3,500,000 population vote. - 
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Even the few who run the country have 
been suffering in the wake of postwar dis- 
location and political pressure from the 
outside. La Paz has gone without bread 
for days at a time. Meat is a luxury. 

Nearly 90 per cent of Bolivia’s wheat 
and 60 per cent of her meat come 
from the Argentine—and since President 
Peron’s assumption of power, wheat and 
meat imports have dropped to a trickle. 








Now, Peron has offered to send more 
food if Bolivia will sign a treaty facilitat- 
ing shipments of Bolivian tin, petroleum, 
rubber and wolfram to Argentina. ! 

Yet, food authorities say Bolivia could 
feed herself. President Hertzog ‘told me 
he thought his country could achieve self- 
sufficiency in food and clothing in 10 
years with a proper program and help 
from abroad. 

Bolivia does have land available for 
farming and cattle raising. In the Chaco, 
for instance, there is good grazing land— 
but Bolivia buys beef from Argentina. 
Oranges used to rot in the Yungas region 
—while Bolivians imported oranges from 
California. With development of roads 
and railways, some of those transporta- 
tion problems would disappear. 

Bolivia still would have one communi- 
cations problem, however, that has 
hampered the nation’s economy for many 
years. Bolivia lost her seacoast in a war 
with Chile many years ago and now must 
transport her imports and exports through 
neighboring countries. Imports normally 
pass through Mollendo (Peru) and ex- 
ports go out via Arica and Antofagasta 
(Chile). 

Labor presents another problem to be 
solved. Just now the tin miners, espe- 
cially, under extremist leadership are 
restive. Many suffer from malnutrition 
and tuberculosis. 

There are almost daily reports of Indian 
uprisings (often exaggerated) which hold 
promises of trouble. Indians comprise 60 
per cent of Bolivia’s population and speak 
only their own tongue. Another 30 per 
cent is Cholo or Mestizo, persons of 
mixed Spanish and Indian ancestry. 

Here in La Paz, you feel these prob- 
lems shutting you off from the rest of 
the world, crowding in on-you. Its alkti- 
tude (12,000 feet) in a valley among 
snow-capped Andean peaks, occasionally 
gives even old residents Soroche, or 
mountain sickness. Travelers arriving at 
the airport, 13,300 feet high, often are 
amazed that life is possible at all. 

One of my Bolivian friends gloomily 
said: “If we do not end our dependence 
on tin alone and develop our country 
with light industries, food and clothing 
production and construct roadways, some 
day we may be carved up and distributed 
among other nations, regardless of our 
deep sense of nationhood.” 

Then my friend reminded me of 
Queen Victoria. Some 80 years ago, the 
Bolivian dictator, Mariano Melgarejo, 
insulted the British Minister by riding him 
three times around the square in La Paz, 
facing backward on a donkey. The Queen 
wanted her warships to shell the city, but 
it was out of range. Thereupon she 
seized a pen, scratched the country off 
the map and declared: “Bolivia no longer 
exists!” 

My gloomy Bolivian friend concluded: 

“Ah, but it isn’t that easy to solve prob- 
lems these days!” B. S. R. 
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As the U.S. undertakes a new world policy: 

The British see a breather ahead, a chance to concentrate more of their re- 
seurces on their home problems, less on their far-flung commitments. 

The French, Italians and most Western Europeans feel now that they are to 
have a backstop behind them. Effect on production and morale may be noticeable. 

Even the Poles, Czechs and Hungarians see a glimmer of a chance that U.S. 
economic help may be forthcoming under certain conditions. 

People of the Middle East can see ahead the bolstering effect of a growing 
flow of dollars for both development and protection. 

The Nanking Chinese are puzzled by the quick turn of events, but now have 
renewed hope of U.S. help against the Communists of the North. Businessmen in 
Southern China take heart, despite the choking inflation there. 

In much of Europe and Asia, the new policy fans the hopes of people who 
want assistance from the U.S. to help their struggling economies. 




















What’s the effect to be on the U.S.? 

The U.S. businessman can look forward to only minor tax cuts, if any; firm 
prices for both export and import commodities; big gains in exports and imports. 

The U.S. budget outlook is made uncertain by the broad implications and pos- 
sible needs of the new policy. Note that President Truman spoke of Greece and 
Turkey as being "one aspect of the present situation." Peacetime Lend-Lease may 
be resumed on a large scale. Substantial tax reductions look more and more remote. 

Prices of commodities needed to shore up anti-Communist regimes are to re- 
main high. These will be mainly grains, fertilizer and industrial raw materials. 
Prices for manufactured products such as tractors, earth movers, cranes, rail 
equipment also will reflect additional buying for the account of these governments. 

World markets for copper, tin, lead, antimony, natural rubber, cordage 
fipers and other strategic materials are likely to firm. Elementary precaution 
now will dictate bigger buying by the U.S. of materials that must be imported. 














. Plans for expanding U.S. aid to the world’s trouble spots ensure the ex- 
pected sharp rise in U.S. exports this year. Prospects are that exports may 
climb as much as 20 per cent above the 1946 figure. That would mean sales of 
around $12,000,000,000, a new peacetime record. 

U.S. imports this year may rise about 25 per cent, to around $6,000,000,000. 
If these estimates prove accurate, other countries will be $6,000,000,000 
in the red in their trade with the U.S. 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY--(Continued) 


To this must be added another $1,000,000,000 representing net income pay- 
ments by other countries on U.S. investments and loans and net payments on services. 
Net U.S. claims abroad during 1947 thus may total about $7,000,000,000. 





How is the rest of the world going to pay this huge bill? 

The U.S. relief and assistance program (including assistance to Greece and 
Turkey), the civilian supply program in occupied areas, and private donations, 
together, will wipe away at least $3,000,000,000 of the balance due. 

Drawing down on U.S. loans, such as the British and Export-Import Bank 
loans, will provide another $3,000,000,000. 

The remaining $1,000,000,000 will have to come from sale of gold and dollar 
resources of other countries; dollar loans to be made by the World Bank and 
Monetary Fund; or private loans overseas by U.S. investors. 











The upshot is that this year, at least, U.S. trade will cause no serious 
drain on existing gold and dollar resources of other countries. 

Theoretically, the pool of gold and dollars held by monetary authorities in 
other countries, estimated at $19,000,000,000 at the end of 1946, is sufficient 
to assure a high level of U.S. exports for several years. Also, it seems to sug- 
gest prompt servicing of loans made by the U.S. or its citizens. 

But, aS a practical matter, these holdings of gold and dollars are unevenly 
distributed. Latin America holds almost a third. Switzerland, Sweden, South 
Africa and Belgium also are well supplied. 

Moreover, most of such holdings in these and other countries are counted as 
reserves behind inflated issues of currency. "Free" gold and dollar exchange 
comes to a much smaller figure. 














It’s not likely that any major country is going to run dry of dollars in 
the next two or three years. There are too many sources of dollars for that, 
aside from exports and services to the U.S. 

For example, the World Bank and Monetary Fund, between them, have more than 
$4,000,000,000 in dollar resources to lend. 

The U.S. Export-Import Bank has $800,000,000 in uncommitted funds, with 
about $200,000,000 more available by year’s end from repayments and cancellations. 

The U.S. Congress will remain a major source of relief funds and "politi- 
cal*® assistance for years to come, if the anti-Communist policy is accepted fully. 

Gold production, outside the U.S., will yield up to $800,000,000 a year. 

U.S. investors presumably will be providing billions of dollars through 
purchase of World Bank securities or through other channels. 

There will be lots of dollars to prime the pumps of world industry and 
agriculture and to keep the Russian bear from the door. Whether all the dollars 
will flow back to the U.S. on schedule is another matter. 

7 Dollar loans can be repaid only if U.S. imports, tourist expenditures, 
remittances and other payments increase so that other countries take in more 
dollars than they pay out for U.S. goods and services. 

This won't happen for four or five years--if ever. 

Repayments, when they start, will be slow and in small amounts. 

Aside from possible losses, the best that can be said is that the U.S. will 
have to maintain a large revolving fund of dollars in world trade SnamEp ss to 
keep the wheels moving. This condition will continue for years. 
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TRUMAN ON AID TO DEMOCRACY 





President asks U.S. to help repel totalitarian aggression 


(Full text of President Truman’s message to Congress 
on United States’ assistance to Greece and Turkey and 
the situation in the Near East on March 12, 1947.) 


Ss GRAVITY of the situation which confronts the world 
today necessitates my appearance before a joint session 
of the Congress. 

The foreign -policy and the national security of this country 
are involved. 

One aspect of the present situation, which I wish to present 
to you at this time for your consideration and decision, con- 
cerns Greece and Turkey. 

The United States has received from the Greek Govern- 
ment an urgent appeal for financial and economic assistance. 
Preliminary reports from the American Economic Mission 
now in Greece and reports from the American Ambassador 
in Greece corroborate the statement of the Greek Government 
that assistance is imperative if Greece is to survive as a 
free nation. 

I do not believe that the American people and the Con- 
gress wish to turn a deaf ear to the appeal of the Greek 
Government. 

Greece is not a rich country. Lack of sufficient natural 
resources has always forced the Greek people to work hard 
to make both ends meet. Since 1940, this industrious and 
peace-loving country has suffered invasion, four years of 
cruel enemy occupation, and bitter internal strife. 

When forces of liberation entered Greece they found that 
the retreating Germans had destroyed virtually all the rail- 
ways, roads, port facilities, communications, and merchant 
marine. More than a thousand villages had been burned. 
Eighty-five per cent of the children were tubercular. Live- 
stock, poultry, and draft animals had almost disappeared. 
Inflation had wiped out practically all savings. 

As a result of these tragic conditions, a militant minority, 
exploiting human want and misery, was able to create political 
chaos which, until now, has made economic recovery im- 
possible. 

Greece is today without funds to finance the importa- 
tion of those goods which are essential to bare subsistence. 
Under these circumstances, the people of Greece cannot make 
progress in solving their problems of reconstruction. Greece 
is in desperate need of financial and economic assistance to 
enable it to resume purchases of food, clothing, fuel and 
seeds. These are indispensable for the subsistence of its 
neople and are obtainable only from abroad. Greece must 
have help to import the goods necessary to restore internal 
order and security so essential for economic and _ political 
recovery. 

The Greek Government has also asked tor the assist- 
ance of experienced American administrators, economists 
and technicians to insure that the financial and other aid 
given to Greece shall be used effectively in creating a stable 
and self-sustaining economy and in improving its public 
administration. 

The very existence of the Greek state is today threatened 
by the terrorist activities of several thousand armed men, led 
by Communists, who defy the Government's authority at a 
number of points, particularly along the northern boundaries. 
A commission appointed by the United Nations Security 
Council is at present investigating disturbed conditions in 
Northern Greece and alleged border violations along the 


frontier between Greece on the one hand and Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia on the other. 

Meanwhile, the Greek Government is unable to cope with 
the situation. The Greek Army is small and poorly equipped. 
It needs supplies and equipment if it is to restore the authority 
of the Government throughout Greek territory. 

Greece must have assistance if it is to become a self- 
supporting and self-respecting democracy. 

The United States must supply that assistance. We have 
already extended to Greece certain types of relief and eco- 
nomic aid but these are inadequate. 

There is no other country to which democratic Greece can 
turn. 

No other nation is willing and able to provide the necessary 
support for a democratic Greek Government. 

The British Government, which has been helping Greece, 
can give no further financial or economic aid after March 31. 
Great Britain finds itself under the necessity of reducing or 
liquidating its commitments in several parts of the world, 
including Greece. 

We have considered how the United Nations might assist 
in this crisis. But the situation is an urgent one requiring 
immediate action, and the United Nations and its related 
organizations are not in a position to extend help of the kind 
that is required. 

It is important to note that the Greek Government has asked 
for our aid in utilizing effectively the financial and other 
assistance we may give to Greece, and in improving its public 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN ADDRESSES CONGRESS 
“The free peoples of the world look to us for support” 
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—International 


“IF THE GREEK PEOPLE CAN ACHIEVE UNITY” 


Premier Maximos undertakes a complex task 


administration. It is of the utmost importance that we super- 
vise the use of any funds made available to Greece, in such 
a manner that each dollar spent will count toward making 
Greece self-supporting, and will help to build an economy in 
which a healthy democracy can flourish. 

No government is perfect. One of the chief virtues of a 
democracy, however, is that its defects are always visible and 
under democratic processes can be pointed out and corrected. 
The Government of Greece is not perfect. Nevertheless it 
represents 85 per cent of the members of the Greek Parliament 
who were chosen in an election last year. Foreign observers, 
including 692 Americans, considered this election to be a fair 
expression of the views of the Greek people. 

The Greek Government has been operating in an- atmos- 
phere of chaos and extremism. It has made mistakes. The 
extension of aid by this country does not mean that the 
United States condones everything that the Greek Govern- 
ment has done or will do. We have condemned in the past, 
and we condemn .now, extremist measures of the right or the 
left. We have in the past advised tolerance, and we advise 
tolerance now. 

Greece’s neighbor, Turkey, also deserves our attention. 

The future of Turkey as an independent and economically 
sound state is clear'y no less important to the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world than the future of Greece. The circum- 
s'ences in which Turkey finds itself today are considerably 
different from those of Greece. Turkey has been spared the 
disasters that have beset Greece. And during the war, the 
United States and Great Britain furnished Turkey with mate- 
rial aid. 

Nevertheless, Turkey now needs our support. 

Since the war, Turkey has sought financial assistance from 
Great Britain and the United States for the purpose of effecting 
that modernization necessary for the maintenance of its 
national integrity. 

That integrity is essential to the preservation of order in 
the Middle East. 

The British Government has informed us that, owing to its 
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own difficulties, it can no longer extend financial or economic 
aid to Turkey. eke’ 

As in the case of Greece, if Turkey is to have the assistance 
it needs, the United States must supply it. We are the only 
country able to provide that help. 

I am fully aware.of the broad implications involved if the 
United. States extends assistance to Greece and Turkey, and | 
shall discuss these implications with you at this time. 

- One of the primary objectives of the foreign policy of the 
United States is the creation of conditions in which we and 
other nations will be able to work out a way of life free from 
coercion. This was a fundamental issue in the war with 
Germany and Japan. Our victory was won over countries 
which sought to impose their will, and their way of life, upon 
other nations. 

To insure the peaceful development of nations, free from 
coercion, the United States has taken a leading part in 
establishing the United Nations. The United Nations is 
designed to make possible lasting freedom and independence 
for all its members. We shall not realize our objectives, how- 
ever, unless we are willing to help free peoples to main- 
tain their free institutions and their national integrity 
against aggressive movements that seek to impose upon 
them totalitarian regimes. This is no more than a frank 
recognition that totalitarian regimes imposed on free peoples, 
by direct or indirect aggression, undermine the foundations 
of international peace and hence the security of the United 
States. 

The peoples of a number of countries of the world have 
recently had totalitarian regimes forced upon them against 
their will. The Government of the United States has made 
frequent protests against coercion and intimidation, in viola- 
tion of the Yalta Agreement, in Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
I must also state that in a number of other countries there 
have been similar developments. 

At the present moment in world history, nearly every 
nation must choose between alternative ways of life. The 
choice is too often not a free one. 

One way of life is based upon the will of the majority, 
and is distinguished by free institutions, representative gov- 
ernment, free elections, guarantees of individual liberty, 
freedom of speech and religion, and freedom from political 
oppression. 

The second way of life is based upon the will of a minority 
forcibly imposed upon the majority. It relies upon terror and 
oppression, a controlled press and radio, fixed elections, and 
the suppression of personal freedoms. 

I believe that it must be the policy of the United States 
to support free peoples who are resisting attempted subjuga- 
tion by armed minorities or by outside pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples to work out their 
own destinies in their own way. 

I believe that our help should be primarily through economic 
and financial aid which is essential to economic stability and 
orderly political processes. 

The world is not static, and the status quo is not sacred. 
But we cannot allow changes in the status quo in violation of 
the Charter of the United Nations by such methods as coercion, 
or by such subterfuges as political infiltration. In helping free 
and independent nations to maintain their freedom, the United 
States will be giving effect to the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. . 

It is necessary only to glance at a map to realize that the 
survival and integrity of the Greek nation are of grave im- 
portance in a much wider situation. If Greece should fall 
under the control of an armed minority, the effect upon its 
neighbor, Turkey, would be immediate and serious. Confusion 
and disorder might well spread throughout the entire Middle 
East. a ua 

Moreover, the disappearance of Greece as an independent 
state would have a profound effect upon those countries in 
Europe whose peoples are struggling against great difficulties 


to maintain their freedoms and their independence while they 
repair the damages of war. 

It would be an unspeakable tragedy if these countries, which 
have struggled so long against overwhelming odds, should 
lose that victory for which they sacrificed so much. Collapse 
of free institutions and loss of independence would be 
disastrous not only for them but for the world. Discourage- 
ment and possibly failure would quickly be the lot of 
neighboring peoples striving to maintain their freedom and 
independence. 

Should we fail to aid Greece and Turkey in this fateful 
hour, the effect will be far reaching to the West as well as to 
the East. 

We must take immediate and resolute action. 

I therefore ask the Congress to provide authority for assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey in the amount of.$400,000,000 
for the period ending June 30, 1948. In requesting these funds, 
I have taken into consideration the maximum amount of relief 
assistance which would be furnished to Greece out of the 
$350,000,000 which I recently requested that the Congress 
authorize for the prevention of starvation and suffering in 
countries devastated by the war. 

In addition to funds, I ask the Congyess to authorize the 
detail of American civilian and military personnel to Greece 
and Turkey, at the request of those countries, to assist in the 
tasks of reconstruction, and for the purpose of supervising the 
use of such financial and material assistance as may be fur- 
nished. I recommend that authority also be provided for the 
instruction and training of selected Greek and Turkish 
personnel. 

Finally, I ask that the Congress provide authority which 
will permit the speediest and most effective use, in terms of 


needed commodities, supplies, and equipmeni, vf such tunds 
as may be authorized. 

If further funds, or further authority, should be ‘needed for 
purposes indicated in this message, I shal] not hesitate to 
bring the situation before the Congress. On this subject, the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government must 
work together. 

This is a serious course upon which we embark. 

I would not recommend it except that the alternative is 
much more serious. 

The United States contributed $341,000,000,000 toward 
winning World War II. This is an investment in world freedom 
and world peace. 

The assistance that I am recommending for Greece and 
Turkey amounts to little more than one tenth of 1 per cent 
of this investment. It is only common sense that we should 
safeguard this investment and make sure that it was not 
in vain. 

The seeds of totalitarian regimes are nurtured by misery 
and want. They spread and grow in the evil soil of poverty 
and strife. They reach their full growth when the hope of a 
people for a better life has died. 

We must keep that hope alive. 

The free peoples of the world look to us for support in 
maintaining their freedoms. . 

If we falter in our leadership, we may endanger the peace 
of the world—and we shall surely endanger the welfare of 
our own nation. 

Great responsibilities have been placed upon us by the 
swift movement of events. 

I am confident that the Congress will face these responsi- 
bilities squarely. 





Vandenberg’s Statement 


(Text of Senate President Arthur H. Vandenberg’s 
statement on President Truman’s speech, March 12, 
1947.) 


T HE PRESIDENTS message faces facts and so must Congress. 
The independence of Greece and Turkey must be pre- 
served, not only for their own sakes but also in defense of peace 
and security for all of us. 

In such a critical moment, the President’s hands must be 
upheld. Any other course could be dangerously misunder- 
stood. 

But Congress must carefully determine the methods and 
explore the details in so momentous a departure from our 
previous policies. 

The immediate problem may be treated by itself. But it is 
vitally important also to frankly weigh it for the future. We 
are at odds with communism on many fronts. We should 
evolve a total policy. It must clearly avoid imperialism. It 
must primarily consult American welfare. It must keep faith 
with the pledges to the charter of the United Nations which 
we all have taken. 

We should proceed as far as possible within the United Na- 
tions. But that is not practical at the immediate moment be- 
cause the U.N. has no relief funds—and it has not yet con- 
cluded agreements with member nations for military support. 
We should immediately insist in the Security Council that these 
latter plans be consummated. We should also seek immediate 
report from the United Nations commission investigating 
alleged external invasions of Greek sovereignty. 

The plain truth is that Soviet-American relationships are at 
the core of this whole problem. Every effort should be made 
to terminate these controversies. This effort must occur in 
plain understanding of basic principles which we shall not 
surrender. I repeat my own belief that it ought to be possible 





on President’s Speech 


for Moscow and Washington to “live and let live” since 
neither wants anything like war. Yet we find ourselves in con- 
stant disagreement respecting our mutually pledged ob- 
jectives. 

There should be frank consultations between us—with all 
the cards face up on the table—in final search for mutual un- 
derstanding. Now, if ever, we must say what we mean and 


“THE URGENT NEED FOR REHABILITATION” 
In postwar Greece a farm family gets water the hard way 
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mean what we say. Our persistent offer of an anti-Nazi al- 
liance clearly proves our own good faith. 

We cannot fail to back up the President at such an hour— 
_ even though many critical details remain to be settled in con- 
sultation with Congress. 


Meanwhile, we must review our own foreign policy in other 
directions and make it consistently effective. We must proceed 
with calm but determined patience to deal with practical 
realities as they unfold: We must either take or surrender 
leadership. 





ECONOMIC REPORT ON GREECE 


U.N. mission submits plans for agricultural development 


(Text of official summary of report by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization sent to Greece at the request of 
the Greek Government to study agriculture, fisheries and 
related industries and make recommendations for their 
rehabilitation and long-range development, March 17, 
1947. 

(In his letter of transmittal to Sir John Boyd Orr, Di- 
rector-General, FAO, United Nations, Franklin S. Harris, 
chairman of the mission, said: “In presenting our report, 
we fully realize the magnitude of the task which will have 
to be faced by Greece if our recommendations are fully 
implemented. The people of Greece have, however, never 
lacked courage in an emergency and have shown, 
throughout a long series of adversities, an indomitable 
will to overcome any obstacle, however great, when the 
welfare of the nation demanded it. We hope and believe 
that if international security and political tranquility can 
be assured, both internationally and within Greece, and 
if the Greek people can achieve national unity in attack- 
ing their problems, then the adoption of the measures 
outlined in our report will assist them to rehabilitate their 
national life and attain a standard of living more con- 
sistent with modern ideals.”) 


C= HAS resources and people capable of sustaining 
much higher productive levels than those so far attained. 
In spite of the efforts of the farmers and workers, and the 
help received from UNRRA, the war devastation in Greece 
has been only partly repaired, and the country is still far 
from being able to support its population. Vigorous efforts 
to deal with these immediate problems are essential before 
longer-range development measures can be successful. Spe- 
cial attention is called to the current food shortage; to the 
need for outside aid to maintain essential imports after 
UNRRA withdraws; to the necessity of continuing school 
meals and other special feeding programs for certain groups 
of the population; to the urgent need for rehabilitation of the 
productive apparatus of the country, especially of transporta- 
tion facilities, industry, and agriculture; and to positive meas- 
ures to prevent further inflation and to restore export sales 
and shipments. 


Water Utilization 


The report recommends a broad development of water 
resources, including drainage, flood control, irrigation, and 
hydroelectric projects. In the first few years, construction 
work should be completed on those projects which were 
started before the war, existing works should be put in good 
order, and the most readily available new smaller projects 
should be undertaken. Preparation should be made for the 
development of large multipurpose projects involving detailed 
engineering plans. These should be undertaken as promptly 
as technical and financial arrangements can be completed. 
Completion of the full long-term program (which might re- 
quire a decade or more) would make possible the irrigation 
of about one fifth of all-the cropland in Greece and the 
development of as much hydroelectric power as_ that 
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produced by the Boulder Dam project in the United States 
of America. This would give Greece an area suitable for the 
production of fruits, vegetables, and other intensive irrigated 
crops, about one third as large as the irrigated land in the 
farms of California (U.S. A.), and would provide resources 
for a great expansion and modernization not only in agricul- 
ture but in industry. 


Measures To Improve Agriculture 


In making recommendations for the long-range develop- 
ment of Greek agriculture, the mission points out that Greece 
is peculiarly dependent upon world-wide prosperity to en- 
able her to increase the export of Greek products. Means to 
increase both the volume and quality of farm output per 
family are stressed. At present, the average yield of grain 
crops is only about one half to one third of the average yield 
in most countries of Europe. Greatly enlarged opportunities 
for nonfarm employment are needed to reduce the rural 
population, because even with full development of irrigation 
and of intensive agriculture Greece could not profitably sup- 
port her present proportion of farm people. It is emphasized 
that this proposed shift to more intensive agriculture and 
larger farms, and from farming to other industries, should be 
brought about by gradual and voluntary action of the people, 
responding to improved opportunities made available to them, 
rather than by compulsory directives of the Government. 
The long-term effects of greater industrialization on farm life 
would mean greatly improved standards of living for the 
farmers and workers alike. 

Proposed technical measures to improve agriculture, forest- 
ry, and fisheries cover a wide range of activities. The mission 
advocates a reorganized Ministry of Agriculture to strengthen 
agricultural education and to promote increased research, 
relating it to practical problems; and to strengthen and in- 
tensify the extension and advisory services to farmers. Rec- 
ommendations on research outline a proposed reorganiza- 
tion of existing research facilities, and advocate the consolida- 
tion of research activities in two agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. An intensive study must be made of such crop problems 
as seed production, cultivation practices, and the adaptability 
of labor-saving agricultural tools and machinery to conditions 
in Greece. Research in soils is greatly needed, and recom- 
mendations to Supply needed fertilizers and develop soil 
conservation are included. 

The mission emphasizes that, in view of the wide varia- 
tions in types and kinds of soils in Greece, careful research 
should be conducted on the kind and varieties of plants that 
will thrive best in each kind of soil. For instance, in horticul- 
tural crops, certain kinds of trees, such as peaches, will not 
grow well on soils rich in calcium, while other soils, deficient 
in zine or other minor elements, may be incapable of growing 
healthy orange or lemon trees. 

Vigorous extension propaganda is urgently needed to con- 
vince growers that an effective preserving and canning in- 
dustry can be built up only on the basis of the production 
of first quality products derived from varieties specially se- 
lected for the purpose. The improved varieties selected should 


be planted in large enough units to make their commercial 
utilization for processing and shipping possible. The present 
multiplicity of varieties, especially in fruit crops, makes proper 
care impossible, and volume of production at any one time 
is insufficient for effective commercial processing or sale. 

Protection of the forest areas of Greece would prevent 
erosion and provide a source of valuable lumber as well as 
browsing for livestock. The mission believes that a special 
Forestry Research Institute should be established and re- 
search in all phases of forestry strengthened. 

Research in livestock husbandry should be directed toward 
raising the low level of productivity of the livestock industry, 
by determining breeding, feeding, and management methods 
suitable to agricultural conditions in the country. These ob- 
jectives could best be attained by establishing a new Animal 
Husbandry Institute at a main experiment station. Improved 
methods of production and better quality of livestock products 
for food or as raw material are stressed. Suggestions are also 
made for research in veterinary medicine. 

The mission points out that Greece must have an adequate 
number of college-trained workers, if the results of research 
are to be put into practice. Recommendations are made for 
the recognition of a faculty of agriculture by the universities, 
college education in home economics, and the placing of ad- 
ministrative responsibility for all college education under 
the Ministry of Education. 

The inadequacy of guidance received by the farmer from 
government agencies is the subject of several recommenda- 
tions to strengthen and improve the extension (advisory) 
services. Dissemination of information through demonstra- 
tions, the press, radio talks, and motion pictures are advised 
wherever suitable. Attention is drawn to needed improve- 
ments in crop husbandry, the value of fertilizer demonstra- 
tions, and the desirability of introducing improved varieties 
of agricultural and horticultural crops. The mission discusses 
the need for further study of artificial insemination as a means 
of livestock improvement before it is incorporated into the 
livestock program, and recommends the provision of free 
veterinary service as an essential part of the extension services. 
The mission emphasizes that methods and equipment tradi- 
tionally used by Greek farmers should be improved and mod- 
ernized. 

The section on administrative and action programs recom- 
mends that the Ministry of Agriculture should assume re- 
sponsibility for their supervision. Appropriate measures to 
control plant pests and animal diseases, and a system for the 
local control of grazing are proposed. While the mission was 
not equipped to give specialized guidance on forestry prob- 
lems, it makes general recommendations on immediate proj- 
ects in reforestation and the adoption of a long-range pro- 
gram. In addition to the general technical recommendations, 
the mission notes several specific production policies desirable 
for particular crops or products, including raisins, currants, 
and wine. 


Fisheries 


Among the fisheries recommendations, the mission advises 
placing the entire administrative responsibility for fisheries 
in the Ministry of Merchant Marine. Greece has need of a 
strong research and education program in fisheries, and the 
mission makes several recommendations along this line, and 
for provision of improved facilities for marketing fish. Co- 
operatives of fishermen are in need of funds, and the mission 
emphasizes the advantages to Greece of increasing support of 
such co-operatives. Finally, a comprehensive review and 
modernization of legislation on the regulation of fisheries is 
necessary if Greece is to encourage the development of the 
industry. 


Economic Measures 


The mission also proposes that the Greek Government pro- 
vide increased technical and financial facilities for the co- 


operative movement. These would enable co-operatives to 
participate to a larger extent in farm and village improve- 
ments, in operating tractors, threshers, and other community 
equipment, in marketing and processing farm products, in 
establishing local industries, and in buying and distributing 
supplies. 

The report recommends that the work of the Agricultural 
Bank of Greece be correspondingly expanded and strength- 
ened to assist co-operatives. While the mission recommends 
measures for making co-operatives democratic and independ- 
ent and placing them on a par with private industry, it op- 
poses compulsory co-operatives or the use of co-operatives 
for public price support or commodity control measures. 

The study of methods to consolidate the strip system of 
cultivation is proposed, as a means of reducing labor waste 
and inefficiency in use of tools or machines. 

Since agriculture cannot be greatly improved without con- 
current developments in the economy as a whole, the mission 
also advocates general measures by the Greek Government 
to improve education, expand industry, and develop oppor- 
tunities for emigration to other countries. The main emphasis 
in dealing with the problems of the unemployed population 
and present inadequate resources of the country, is placed 
on intensification and modernization of agriculture, expansion 
of hydroelectric development, and extensive industrial de- 
velopment. This would make possible the employment of 
many more people in industry with a much smaller propor- 
tion remaining in agriculture than at present, a great expan- 
sion in trade between Greece and other countries, and the 
attainment of levels of production and incomes double or triple 
those of prewar years. The mission also recommends reforms 
in the tax system to help provide needed buying power, and 
points out that reforms in civil service are essential to create 
and maintain a body of public leaders, administrators, techni- 
cians, and educators capable of carrying through a program 
such as that recommended.  — 

The mission is aware that the Greek Government could not 
put all its recommendations into effect immediately. The prob- 
lem of training the necessary professional and technical men 
and women is in itself a goal toward which Greece should aim 
over a number of years of development. The essential imme- 
diate measures outlined in the first section can be started at 
once, and subsequently as the available financial and other re- 
sources of the country increase, more and more of the objec- 
tives can be attacked. 


International Action 


To support the measures to be taken by the Greek Govern- 
ment, the mission recommends action by FAO and other inter- 
national agencies. In particular, it is recommended that a 
United Nations Advisory Mission for Greece be established, 
representing the Economic and Social Council, FAO, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the 
International Monetary Fund, and other co-operating spe- 
cialized international organizations, to give technical aid and 
advice to the Government in aarrying through the proposed 
program and expending the external loans involved. 

In addition to funds which may be obtained from repara- 
tion payments and special international loans for food and 
other immediate essential imports for consumption, the mis- 
sion recommends international loans for Greece to carry 
through the development program, starting with an initial 
commitment of $100,000,000 for 1947-48. This loan would be 
available for the importation of materials, equipment, sup- 
plies and services needed for rehabilitation and development 
of transportation and communications, of water and hydro- 
electric projects, of farms and marketing and of private in- 
dustries, in accordance with the program recommended to 
develop and modernize Greek agriculture and industry. The 
mission further recommends that subsequent loans be con- 
sidered to carry the program forward as rapidly as the initial 
funds are put to use. 
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Truman Talk Starts 
Rush for U.S. Loans 


President Truman’s opening speech 
on U. S. aid to Greece and Turkey is 
expected to bring a rush of other 
countries to the U. S. Treasurv. The 
Dutch have notified the State Depart- 
ment privately that thev cannot settle 
affairs in Indonesia without financial 
and moral aid from the U. S. Iran is ex- 
pected to ask for a loan to insulate the 
country against Russian intervention. 
Chances are she will not get the 
money. The U.S. feels Iran is pretty 
well off through her oil earnings. 


oo 980 


Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall is convinced that communism is 
not in condition to take over China 
at the present time. The Secretary, 
drawing on his year of experience in 
that country, feels certain that the 
Chinese Communists are rot strong 
enouch to assume control of the entire 
nation and run it under a single gov- 


ernment of their choosing. 
© 0 Oo 


The U.S. S. Missouri will not make 
a return vovage to the Mediterranean 
this spring, despite reports to the con- 
trary. The Athens radio has broadcast 
that the big U.S. Navy vessel is ex- 
pected to call at Greek ports soon, but 
such a visit is not in the plans of the 
Navy Department at Washington. 


o 9o °O 


There is a possibility that Great 
Britain will have to reduce the amount 
of bread rations sometime this spring. 
The U. S. has promised to do her best 
to make up Britain’s food deficiencies, 
but there may not be enough bread 
grains available in Britain to maintain 
present rations until the next harvest 
is collected. 


o 90 °O 


The British will not ask for another 
_U. S. loan next year, under present 
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Soviet Troops Desert 
Rather Than Go Home 


planning. The current credit is being 
drawn upon on a schedule that will 
keep a balance through 1948. One rea- 
son is that British officials do not want 
to run the risk of getting loan nego- 
tiations tangled up in next year's pres- 
idential campaign in the U. S. 


There is evidence that the Russians 
have developed a new policy in Iran. 
Pressure is being taken off the Gov- 
ernment. Some Russian consulates 
have been closed. Diplomatic guesses 
are that Russia has decided upon a 
“good neighbor” policy toward the 
country in the hope of hurrying Iran’s 
parliamentary approval of the leng- 
pending Russian oil concession. 


oo 9 


Despite their sharp and frequent 
criticism of the Labor Government, 
Britain's Conservatives, led by Win- 
ston Churchill, are not anxious to force 
the issue because they are not in 
agreement on an alternative program. 


o 90 Oo 


Russian troops in the Balkan coun- 
tries are reported to be deserting by 
the hundreds, apparently in protest 
against orders sending them home to 
the Soviet Union. Recently many de- 
mobilization orders reaching occupied 
countries have been answered prompt- 
ly by wholesale desertions, sometimes 
involving entire companies. 


o 0 °O 


The United Nations is falling into 
discredit in Spair among both the sun- 
porters and opponents of Franco. Fail- 
ure of the U. N. to dislodge him is 
damaging the world peace organiza- 
tion in the eyes of Franco’s opposi- 





Peron Getting Ready 
To Seek Re-eiectton - 


tion. Recently anti-U. N. demonstra- 
tions, staged by Franco's followers, 
were joined in equally by his political 
friends and enemies. 


Russia is placing orders in Sweden 
at an extremely slow rate, although 
months have passed since the two 
countries joined «a large-scale trade 
agreement. Reason for the slowdown 
is that Russian negotiators are trying 
to get the Swedes to change standard- 
ized machinery to new Russian speci- 
fications. This the Swedes are reluc- 
tant to do. 


President Juan D. Perén of Argen- 
tina is getting set to run for re-election 
at the end of his present six-year term. 
One of his supporters in the Argentine 
Chamber of Deputies has introduced 
a constitutional amendment which 
will abolish the’ ban-on+@-élection of 
a President. 


The Japanese Diet has been forced 
to a standstill by absenteeism among 
members who are out campaiening 
for this year’s election. Important le«- 
islation on the budget, tax law chanes 
and bills implementing the new Con- - 
stitution are stalled. The absence of 
legislators has become so general that 
legislative officers have threatened 
members with “drastic action” unless 
they return to their jobs. 


oo 90 


Coal miners in the Saar have agreed 
to work an extra Sunday for the bene- 
fit of French industrv. It will mean 
34,000 tons of coal for France. The 
demonstration was decided upon by 
the German miners to express their 
satisfaction with the relatively larve 
food rations they are getting from the 
French for themselves and families. 





If you are in the business of manufacturing the machines used in modern 
business, your company’s advertisement should be on this page... 


Because the people who read WORLD REPORT each week—more than 100,000 of them— 
think and plan in terms of world trade and commerce. They are fully aware of today’s race for 
new markets overseas, of the unprecedented opportunities which exist for expanding American 
enterprise; and they have the authority within their companies to install methods and equipment 
which will aid them in their plans. 


They are a concentrated audience for your product. 


WORLD REPORT 


The only magazine of its kind reporting, interpret- 
ing and forecasting the news of international affairs 





HAROLD L. BEHLKE, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y 
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OME ALONG FOR SUNNY MORNING FLAVOR 


Join the parade to Schenley Reserve — if you want 
more than fine whiskey pleasure. For Schenley Reserve 
offers a plus... an extra dividend of delight in its far-famed 


Sunny Morning Flavor. Try Schenley Reserve—today! 
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RESERVE 
RARE BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. COPR. 1947, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP.,N.Y.C. 





